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To one of yoo, my dear Mends, it is due that 
this story was written, while from you both I have 
received the kindest encouragement and sym- 
pathy amid the obstacles that beset, its progress. 
Chief among these, you will remember, was the 
necessity which occmTod more than once, and for 
a long time, of laying down the pen until hand 
and heart grew strong enough again to use it. 
Under these circumstances, you will make allow- 
anee, I know, for shortcomings, of which no one 
can be more sensible than I am. 
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PAET L— WAITING FOE THE TIDE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

INSIDE CALAIS HABBOUB. 

At the time of the opening of this story, scarce a 
decade of years back yet, it was not so easy to 
enter or quit France as a recent hospitable 
impulse of its ruler has made it There was, 
in fact, a very close surveillance exercised at its 
firontier gates, as was made evident on a winter's 
day to a little knot of cold and irritable travellers, 
who were awaiting their dismissal at the Douane 
in Calais. Official fussiness was peculiarly busy 
that afternoon. It was so anxious, indeed, that no 
one of these travellers should evade its ordinances, 
that with a great to do it had formed a gangway 
of red worsted rope, with gendarmes for posts, 
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leading up to a scrutinizing oflBcer with the ribbon 
of the legion of honour in his button-hole. It 
had so harried an elderiy female, indeed, who 
had strayed fix)m her party, that nothing but the 
want of an available medium for conyeying her 
opinions jfrevented her, as she afterwards told her 
friends, from giving them a taste of her British 
mind. 

While this little episode was being enacted, 
there had passed up the gangway, and now stood 
before the functionary already mentioned, a tali, 
thoroughly English figure, remarkable for that 
wiry, muscular strength which is pecuHarly ours 
— ^for elsewhere size is generally fat. 

* Your name, monsieur ?' 
' Steele — John Steele.' 
^Ager 

' Thirty-eight.' 

* Profession ?' 

* Eentier.' 

At this word the eyes, gray as the stiff eye- 
brows and bristly moustache, that had all along 
been watching Mr. John Steele, and taking in 
every particular of his person and manner, raised 
themselves to his in prompt and direct chal- 
lenge. Promptly, too, as if the language they 
used had been couched in the plainest words, the 
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trayeller accepted that challenge and answered 

it,- 

* Late in the service of her Britannic Majesty.' 
The fdnctionary with the red ribbon bowed. 

*It is well, monsienr. Monsieur travels fix>m 
Brussels ? Alone T 

* No ; this young lady travels in my charge.' 

* Her name, if you please ?' 

All this while a clerk, close shaven, with a 
little scrubby hair upon his narrow head and thin 
upper lip, was busy at the questioner's side, taking 
down the traveller's answers in a huge, pretentious 
ledger. 

' Ellen Louise Barker.' 

' Monsieur is related to mademoiselle ?' 

It might be seen that the functionary was not 
so impervious to external impressions as he 
looked, that his curiosity was a little excited, 
and — noticeable as much fix)m the action of the 
close shaven scribe, who ceased writing, and began 
to bite off the tip of his pen — ^that he took ad- 
vantage of his authority to ask a question which 
was not a necessary part of his ofiSdal duty. As 
though he was not alone in his curiosity, a little 
group of fellow-travellers, awaiting their turn, 
pressed forward almost eagerly to hear the reply. 

* No ; only her friend.' 
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He spoke carelessly, bluntly, if not roughly, as 
his manner had been to her ; but at the words his 
companion, whose head had drooped forward 
languidly while they had been speaking, and 
in whose features and bearing were manifest 
symptoms of fatigue, roused herself, and looked 
into his face with a timid yet wistfiil and eager 
expression, that was very touching. If he could 
have failed to notice it otherwise, he must have 
become aware of it fix)m its reflection upon 
the countenances of the old ofiScer and of the 
compassionate English travellers who surrounded 
him. He raised his hat in some confusion, took 
the official's curt * Bon voyage,* and passed on. 

* Only her Mend.* They were simple words 
enough, with very little significance as ordinary 
language .went ; and yet, while they were waiting 
in the anteroom, until their passport should be 
returned to them duly vised — he had a habit of 
giving himself great mouthfuls of his moustaches 
to champ when he felt perplexed, — ^he would have 
been glad to have recalled them. Very glad, as 
he stole a glance at his companion's face, that had 
grown suddenly alight as with an unlooked-for 
glad hope at his thoughtless words, but had faded 
again, and was cold now, and ashen-gray. 

"When they were free to leave the office, he 
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roused his weary companion with a blunt kindness 
that agreed well with his look and bearing, and 
led her down to the pier, where a vessel lay 
alongside with her steam up, waiting for sufficient 
depth of water to leave the harbour. Ascertain- 
ing that there would be a delay of an hour at 
least, and leaving his weary charge in the stew- 
ardess's care, John Steele, independent gentleman, 
and erst officer in the service of her Britannic 
Majesty, climbed again the slippery sea-steps, and 
looked about for that hour's occupation. 

In his then mood, or in any mood, perhaps, it 
might be hard for him' or any- passing traveller to 
extract much amusement out of Calais. That its 
loss should have cost an English queen the heart* 
ache, is far less explicable than that its possession 
should give any one dyspepsia or the nightmare. 
A low, gloomy, hide-bound town at the best, it was 
just now at its worst. 

It was open to Mr. Steele to play billiards at a 
neighbouring estaminety to drink black coffee at a 
eafS on the quay, or to walk along the wooden 
pier which stretched over the sands into the white, 
angry sea, like a gaunt arm thrown out more in 
supplication than defiance. He chose the last, 
after a little reflection, and, turning on his heel, 
stolked along the wooden platform with firm. 
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soldierly tread, his broad chest well forward, and 
his handsome head thrown back. When he came 
to the pier-head he halted, and looked about him. 

It was not a very cheerM sight. Away to the 
right and left stretched wastes of white sands, 
quickening as the tide crept up to them ; in the 
west angry clouds, through which the setting sun 
had cloven a red way, wheeled about its path in 
threatening masses ; from the east the early night 
came up in a storm of wind and sleet. The rising 
tide dashed itself angrily upon the shuddering 
sands, and against the framework of the pier, 
and now and then little clouds of fiercer spray 
flung themselves above the bulwarks, and, like 
white spiteful hands, struck the traveller's face. 

That face, turned carelessly to them, had mani* 
festly borne the brunt of fiercer assaults, and 
carried out of them scars of harder blows. The 
light hair, curling close to the handsome head, the 
tufts of tawny moustache and beard, and the 
florid, sanguine complexion^ bespoke his northern 
birth and parentage as clearly as the tanned and 
furrowed face — in particular a ridge somewhat 
deeper, and of a lighter tint, that ran across the 
temple from the left eyebrow — ^told that fiercer 
than European suns had scorched it It was just 
that ordinary, every-day, handsome face that we 
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are proud to recognize and acknowledge every- 
where, scarred with its varied experience of two- 
score years; by no means indicative of more 
than average intellect or strength of will, pretty 
sore to be seen foremost in the path of danger, 
little likely to be backward in that of pleasure or 
folly. Add to this description a strong, supple, 
muscular frame, and a confident, martial bearing, 
and you have John Steele, now independent gen- 
tleman, and late officer in her Majesty's service. 
It was evident enou£ch that some thou^rht possessed 
his ndnd, and disturbed it. a« thong^of any kind 
with a man of his temperament may be expected 
to do, more especially thought of a nature that is 
not calculated to result in prompt and decisive 
action, as this, from his manner, was not, as- 
suredly. Looking back at the little steamer rock- 
ing at her moorings, and away seaward into the 
gathering gloom, his careless, good-natured face 
assumed an expression of perplexity and trouble, 
that summoned into action muscles to which he 
• rarely gave employment 

* Waiting for the tide, eh?' he muttered to 
himseK meaningly. * Why, so the poor little body 
may be, in more senses than one.' The look of 
perplexity deepened. * Tush !' he said at last, 
* we have all to throw off our moorings, and the 
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harbour's mouth must be crossed and the smooth 
water left behind sooner or later. And the 
lighter the craft, the less canvas she is expected 
to cany. Lord knows, it is not breadth of beam 
or depth of tonnage that saves some of us &om 
going to pieces.' 

As though this general and somewhat vague 
reflection must decide the matter for want of a 
better conclusion, Mr. John Steele settled his 
puzzled features into their usual unobservant in- 
different expression, and lighting a cigar, parcelled 
off some twenty paces of the pier, which he trod 
as to an imaginary tune. Now that he had done 
with thought, and his features had resumed their 
ordinary expression, he was more than ever the 
perfect type of that unmistakable man into whose 
hands, in any peril by land or sea, you would 
intrust your life and fortune with perfect con- 
fidence; but from whose side — ^the danger over 
— you would perhaps instinctively recall your 
son or remove your daughter. It was not that, 
looking into John Steele's face, you would judge 
him capable of deliberate baseness, so much as 
from nothing that you saw there, could you give 
him credit for any probable effort of self-denial. 
And perhaps, of all the agents which the spirit of 
evil makes use of among us, none serve his pur- 
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pose better, or Ulustrate his power more forcibly 
than they who, owing no settled allegiance to him, 
follow his suggestions from impulse and passion, 
rather than calculation. 

Troubled by no such reflections either about 
himself or what others might think of him, John 
Steele held on his way, the ash of his cigar glow- 
ing more and more, and weaving a strange figure 
in the deepening gloom, until, by certain familiar 
signs, such as a little confusion of lights at the 
signal-house at the harbour-mouth, and a bustle on 
the steamer's deck, he saw that the hour of their 
departure had arrived. By this time the wastes 
of sand had become a part of the troubled white 
sea, and the threatening mist had resolved itself 
into an earnest snow-storm from the east Shaking 
a little doud of it from his broad shoulders, the 
stalwart figure descended the steps — ^fewer by this 
time — and gained the steamer's deck. 

In the further comer of the cabin, away from 
the other passengers, and looking more weary and 
wayworn than ever, but persistently on the watch 
for his coming — he could not but see it in the 
sudden kindling of her eyes, as they lighted upon 
him — ^he found his fellow-traveller. A few more 
kindly words would not commit hJTn much further, 
so he shook his head at her playfully. 
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*How tired you look!' he said. *I thought I 
should have found you resting.' 

She looked at him gravely. 

a am not very tired!' she said, drawing her 
cloak about her as she rose. ' I want no rest. I 
am quite ready, sir.' 

' Beady !' he echoed, wondering no less at her 
manner than her words, for it was as if she had 
waited his coming to begin that journey with him 
of which he had given up thinking. * Ay, surely, 
the tide has risen, and we may start now.' 

^ Has it ?' she said again. ' I am quite ready.' 
And before he could divine her purpose, with a 
confidence in his companionship which nothing he 
had yet done could justify or was calculated to 
inspire, she had put her hand in his. 
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CHAPTER n, 

ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 

Much was not to be expected of any town, British 
or foreign, on such a mid-November night, and 
\mder a violent snow-storm; and considering 
these adverse circumstances, the seaport of Dove* 
looked and did its best. To be sure, the welcome 
which it gave to the little, steamer that had 
scrambled gallantly over the rough straits was not 
a very marked or warm one. The Custom-house 
people made but little to do with their work — the 
touters were so depressed and numb with the 
frosty wind as to be almost inaudible and comp€k- 
ratively inoffensive; and the hotels, from very 
contrast with the bitter nighty lacked their usual 
aggravating effrontery of minimum accommoda- 
tion at maximum charges, and, compelled thereto 
by stress of weather, wore a comfortable high- 
priced look that was very welcome to the travel- 
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lers who crowded round the fires, and thawed their 
voices in the warmth. 

There is this marked difference between travel- 
ling now and under the system of fifty years ago ; 
that whereas then, with all its inconveniences, it 
was possible to believe that you were journeying 
for pleasure, it is now very difficult to persuade 
yourself that you are not bound upon importr 
ant business. For how, otherwise, could we 
believe it incumbent to hurry eagerly from the 
steamer to the shore, to snatch a hasty morsel of 
food, and give ourselves up to be whirled through 
the troubled air at the rate of fifty statute miles 
an hour ? And so it happened that in the mind 
of Captain John Steele, travelling as he would 
have told you a few. hours since upon his own un- 
defined pleasure, there grew, tram these and 
other considerations, a very strong impression that 
he was making that night's journey upon some one 
else's business. 

In men of this man's stamp, there is a very 
close [connection between their convictions and 
their actions. In their rough, practical fashion — 
a fjEishion which might safely commend itself to 
more refined intellects — ^they find it hard to dis- 
sociate practice from faith. * It looks like busi- 
ness, eh?' was Mr. John Steele's natural con- 
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elusion after another period of nnaccustomed 
thought. ^ I've more than half a mind to make it 
business — and mine, too.' 

It was most likely that, had the indulgence 
been practicable, Mr. Steele would have fallen 
back upon a cigar after this effort of deductive 
reasoning. But the time and pltice did not admit 
of his rewarding himself after this fashion. For, 
in addition to his companion, who lay wrapped up 
in the comer of the carriage, tired to death, yet 
keenly observant of him, other passengers jour- 
neyed with him. 

It was a bitter night. As they travelled farther 
inland they found that the snow had fallen more 
heavily than by the sea, and that it lay deep upon 
the open country. It began to be noticed that 
the train, which should have carried them at 
express speed, often slackened its p£U3e, and that it 
stopped frequently at stations, where the guard 
hastened to hold anxious conferences with the 
authorities. In several of the deep chalk cuttings 
they flitted, at a snail's pace, through the flare of 
many torches and the hoarse murmur of an army 
of voices, whose owners' strong arms were busy in 
the murky light clearing a way for them. And 
those whose knowledge of the country elevated 
them into authorities tkpon the subject, explained 
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to their fellow-travellers how heavy the storm had 
been, and how hard the railway people must have 
been working to keep even one line of rails clear. 
But the authorities agreed to a man that, when 
they had passed into the more open country 
beyond the deep chalk cuttings, all would be well. 
They were looking anxiously for this stage of 
their journey, when the snow began to fall again 
so thick and fast that even the banks on either 
side were hidden from their view. And then the 
opinion of the authorities, given more freely and 
confidently than ever, was mere conjecture. 

All at once the speed of the train, that had for 
some time slackened, increased as perceptibly, 
and the authorities were agreed that the open 
country was reached, and the worst over. They 
had hardly given their fellow-travellers assurance 
of this fact, before the train slackened again as 
suddenly, then came to an abrupt stop, and they 
were thrown, with no great violence however, into 
one another's arms. 

When the first vague sensation of danger, in 
which all for a moment shared, was over, the 
strongest mind and coolest head in each carriage 
of the disabled train took instinctively the com- 
mand of their respective divisions. It was a 
noticeable fact that in no single case were the 
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authorities to be found amongst these leading 
spirits. On the contrary, as a rule, they proved 
themselves to be incapable of usefiil action, 
impatient of wholesome control, and given to a 
display of nervous agitation and agility that called 
for very decided repression upon the part of their 
stronger and cooler companions. ' 

By common consent, the leadership devolved 
upon Captain John Steele. A glance showed him 
his work. Two ladies, with an inclination to 
hysteria when practicable ; a brace of authorities 
somewhat less frightened, and with more oppor- 
tunity, therefore, for the display of selfish cow- 
ardice ; and a little trembling figure, with every 
muscle throbbing, yet with the dark eyes bent fiiU 
and trustfully upon his face, and the timid will 
forced bravely to defer to his. That was an ex- 
pression on a man's or woman's face that John 
Steele was fully capable of understanding and 
admiring. He showed his appreciation of it by a 
gratified smile, before he proceeded to business. 

'Keep your seats, ladies,' he said, kindly, yet 
very firmly. Then, with less ceremony, he pulled 
back one of the authorities who was trying to 
force himseK through the window, and reproved 
the other, who was screaming loudly for the 
guard. * Stand back, sir ; no one leaves the ship's 
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side yet. And we will find you more useful work 
soon/ he said to the other. * K the guard knows 
his duty he will be hurrying back with a red 
light, and we will not interrupt him. If we are 
to be smashed, it may as well be done regularly, 
you know, and then they cannot say it was any 
fault of ours.' . 

He kept them quiet for a little while tius, and 
then leaping out, was gone for a few minutes. He 
soon returned. * There's nothing very wrong,' he 
said, 'only an obstinate snow-drift ahead of us. 
If you take my advice, ladies, you will remain 
here, and keep yourselves as warm as you can.' 
He turned to his fellow-traveller then. * You will 
not be frightened, I know,' he said. 

* Not with you,' she answered quickly. 

* But I must leave you for a little while : 
there's work to be done in the front, you know.' 

It was clear that she required no better rejison 
for his leaving her, for she nodded at once, and 
tried to smile. But the little pretty features 
responded to her will so stiflBy and unwillingly, 
that he could not be sure, for a moment, that they 
would not fail her altogether. 

* That's right, my dear,' he said encouragingly ; 
* curl yourself up in the comer, and keep the cold 
air out.' He took off his outer coat, and wrapped 
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her in it closely. * There, now ! and whatever hap- 
peD8» don't you stir. I shall not be &r off, yon 
know.' 

Encouraging her with another approving smile, 
he left her, and pnshed his way to where a gionp 
of people stood about the panting engine. As yet, 
they had done nothing but talk aU together, and 
confusedly. Oneof the guards stood by, throwing 
the light of his lantern upon the heap of com- 
pressed snow in which the engine-wheels were 
locked. Several of the passengers had waded into 
it to test its depth ; the driver was shaking his 
head, and putting it to every one, — * Wouldn't 
it be best to drive her back?' and the stoker, 
from sheer force of habit, finding himself wijth 
a few spare moments, was rubbing a highly- 
polished brass nob, with a bunch of oily rags, 
assiduously. 

Just then the second goard, who was in charge 
of the mail-bags, joined them, and threw the light 
of another lantern upon the difficulty. ^Eeep 
your eye on them, 'Arry/ he said, jerking his finger 
over his shoulder. * And what's to be done now ? 

* I've done all I can to drive 'er for'ard, sir,' 8aid 
the engine-man, 'and she can't do it, nohow. I 
eem take 'er back, Mr. Miles.' 

'And what's to become of them?* asked the 
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mail guard, hotly. ' I haven't earned them these 
twenty years to be seen going back with theni, 
I can tell you. Forward they go, if I push on to 
Ashford with them alone.' The mail guard was 
so excited that he took off his cap, and wiped the 
perspiration firom his forehead 

* I ask your pardon, Mr. Miles,' said the engine- 
driver, humbly; •but I can't do more with 'er 
than I have done.' 

* And there's only the np-line clear behind ns,' 
said the other guard ; ^ and they talked of starting 
a luggage after us, I know.' 

Steele came forward. 'Isn't this Inglebonme 
cutting, guard ?' he asked. 

* Yes, sir.* 

'And we're not two hundred yards from the 
level, eh?' 

The guard threw his light forward, considered, 
and admitted, — 'There abouts, sir, — say two 
hundred.' 

'I know this place very well,' said Captain 
Steele ; ' there will be no snow of any consequence 
on the level, with this wind. If half a score of 
spades were handy, we could dig ourselves out in 
an hour or so.' 

' Why, that's true,' said the guard. * Keep your 
fire up, Jim. Who's for a spell of work, now ?' 
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He was hurrying away, when Steele laid' a hand 
upon his arm. 'Steady! I have not been here 
since I was a boy, guard. There used to be a 
little public-house upon the hill, yonder?' 

* The " Martlesham Chequers," to be sure ; it's 
there, sure enough, now, sir.' 

' We had better get the women and children up 
to it, I'm thinking. This will be a long: iob, and 
it's a bitter nigulr those that cam»ot woi.' 

*Why, that's right, too, sir. You think of 
everything. Gentleman says we'd best get the 
women up to the " Chequers," Mr. Miles. It's no 
distance to speak of, and may be, we can get some 
shovels there.' 

The mail guard assented briefly. * Look alive, 
then, 'Arry,' he said, *I can't leave them, you 
know.' And he went back to the carriage where 
they were. 

Through the snow Captain John Steele tramped 
back to his companion. He found her, alone, as 
he had left her, looking very cold and pale, but 
quiet and bopefiiL There was no mistaking the 
expression of relief and pleasure that lighted up 
her face when she saw him ; but her firm repres- 
sion of both, lest they should annoy him, or 
interfere with any of his plans, was not lost upon 
him. 
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* What, all alone ?' he exclaiined. 

* They wanted me to go with them/ she said ; 
* but you had told me to stay here/ 

* That's right. I like people who can obey 
orders. I never knew a man worth his salt who 
could not.' 

* No, sir.' 

' But you are not a man, you see, although you 
act like a brave one ; and so I have been thinking 
how to get you within reach of a brisk coal fire. 
That's good news, I know. Come, are you 
ready, — shall we start ?' 

She forced herself to rise with a smile ; but her 
muscles were so cramped and numbed, that she 
stumbled, and must have Mien, but for his strong 
arm. 

' Steady,' he cried, supporting her fix)m the 
carriage to the ground ; ' we shall be all right in a 
minute. Now then.' And, giving her his arm, he 
would have led her forward. 

She tried her utmost gallantly ; but it was pain- 
ful work to drag herself through the deep snow, 
and he felt the light touch upon his arm grow 
heavier, saw the brave little enduring face droop 
suddenly, and heard the sound of a low deep 
groan, hardly wrung fix)m the conquered spirit. 

It affected him very keenly, and he broke into 
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a hasty ejaculatioiL 'My dear/ he said, imme- 
diately aft^, — ^* Don't do that again, please. Are 
you hurt ? Do you feel faint ?' 

She shook her head, and tried to smile; but 
the pressure oo his arm was not lightened, and 
another groan lay behind her dosed teeth. He 
saw her condition at a glance. 

'Look ye, my dear,' he said then; 'I am a 
ji&ia man, old enough to be your father, or your 
uncle, or your elder brother at the worst, and I 
have the strength of a horse, although you may not 
think it ; I have, indeed. You needn't mind it : 
you caxL shut your eyes, you know, and turn your 
face away from mine.' 

It was strange how nervously the strong man 
made this simple proposition, with such hesitation 
and so many blushes ; it was very touching to see 
with what simple, unhesitating confidence the girl 
assented to it ; how gladly the poor little figure 
relaxed into his strong hold, and the weary eyes 
dosed upon his broad shoulder. 

It was not the easiest task in the world to force 
his way up the steep embankm^it through the 
drifted snow, and across the fields to the high 
road ; but he succeeded in time, and came to the 
little wayside house. They were there among the 
firsts but the outer room was already full. He 
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caught sight of a fire burning in an inner chamber, 
however, and thither he bore his charge. 

Setting her down before the fire, he chafed 
her cold hands, and with many blunt expressions 
of cheer and sympathy, strove to animate her. 
He had a very willing patient, and he soon suc- 
ceeded. 

'Why, that's right,' he said, as she smiled a 
little less pitifully. 'Come, we shall be brave 
again now I know.' * 

* Yes, it was very silly of me to give way so,' 
she said ; ' but I could not help it, if you please, 
sir.' For she had found it easier to close her eyes 
upon his shoulder than to open them again, and 
their journey from the carriage to the little inn 
had somehow been quite a blank to her. 

* Why, no, I dare say not,' he said, cheerily. 
'I have had many a harder bout than this, of 
course.' 

' Of course,' she assented readily* 

* But I never remember to have gone through 
one with a braver comrade. Ah, that brings your 
colour back, eh ?' For she had flushed gratefully 
at his words of praise. * And you can let me go 
now. There is work to do, and Jack Steele's place 
is to the front, you know.' 

As^though she did know it, from long experience 
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of him and his ways, she returned his smile 
cheerily, settled herself comfortably before the 
fire, and, with a show of greater satisfa<:tion than 
she felt, bade him good-bye. He nodded kindly, 
and with his long swinging step moved towards 
the outer room. Upon its threshold he stopped 
abruptly, then fell back, with his hand suddenly 
raised to his feice, as if something there had dealt 
it an unexpected blow. 

It happened just then that other travellers had 
entered. Conspicuous among them was a tall, 
hmdmme, elderly man, painfully agitated, if one 
might judge from the scared expression of his 
eyes, and the violent trembling of the hands which 
he threw before him, somewhat as if to ward off 
blows from he knew not where, still more as if 
groping for friendly support. Judging, too, from 
his dothuig, which was soiled with earth and snow, 
he had reached this friendly shelter with no little 
difficulty. By his side, with an arm thrown partly 
about him, a lady, trembling too, did her best to 
support and assure him. * We are quite safe now, 
Martin,' she said. * We shall be very comfortable 
here.' Some of the bystanders then pressing about 
him with rude if kindly sympathy, she turned to 
them. 'Thank you,' she said, *but be patient 
with him, if you please. You will be, I am sure, 
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if you wiU only consider how haxd and helpless it 
must be to be blind.' 

There was a murmur of interest and pity then, 
and the crowd parted, so that the blind man might 
be led to the fire, and seated by it 

With an altered step, and his Hace white and 
contorted, as from the e^dcts of that unseen blow. 
Captain John Steele fell back to his companion's 
side again. She, with some wonder and a Uttie 
alarm, looked from his changed face around for a 
cause; but she saw nothing except the shifting 
figures, the blind man in a chair before the fire, 
and the lady kneeling by his side. 

Steele pulled a rude settle forward to the fire and 
sat upon it, his face turned from the inner room and 
those figures always. Gradually its warmth brought 
back colour to his faice, and its old expression. 
But he did not stir then, although work was being 
done in the front, and his place taken by another. 

While she was yet watching him, the fire's wel- 
come glow made her feel so drowsy, that she had 
9hort fits of unconsciousness, during which she 
made little lunges forward at the grate, at the 
risk each time of losing her balance altogether. 
For a while she tried hard to keep awake, but in 
a little time she lost all power and control oyer 
herself. One of these lunges, more hazardous 
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ihaix usoal, roi^ed^Mr* Steele to a sense of her 
danger, and he moyed his seat nearer her chair, 
wd put his &pn. upon the back, so that in the 
eyent of her nodding forward again he might 
%rrest her faXL The action roused her, and she 
ni84e a great and final effortto keep awaka But 
in a T^ry little while her eyes closed again in 
t^npc^iiay unconscioasness. This time ihe poor 
weiny he(td fell ag^Jpost his shoulder, and rested 
Hm^ tmetfoUy ; yet with no more impUcit confi- 
deoce, in her perfect unconsciousness, than she 
WQ^ld have felt could she have chosen that strong 
shpulder for a resting-place. With a strange and 
npyel sensation he looked down at the pretty pale 
&ee imd soft black hau- that lay against his heart 
As the Bight wore on the position cramped him, 
and gave him no trifling pain. But he never 
stirred, and the pretty white &ce might, for any 
risk of disturbance, as well haye been pillowed on 
a rock as upon Captain John Bteele's breast 

Whoeyer would undertake to write the history 
of London, must be prepared to tell the story of 
several distinct cities. As with the growth of an 
oak, upon which one rind of bark overlaps the 
other, without the distinctive character of each 
beiDg obliterated, so has been the dealing of pro^ 
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gress with our old City. To this very day London, 
proper, the core of a suburban overgrowth so vast, 
that the labour of an average life, devoted to the 
purpose, might fail thoroughly to explore it^ re- 
mains as perfect in its way, and its organism may 
be as minutely traced as that of a fossil in a stone. 
A stranger who may have lost his way in its in- 
tricacies, finds himself with surprise under over- 
hanging lattice-windows, from which fair hands 
may have showered flowers upon the heroes of 
Cressy or Agincourt, and peers into oaken door- 
ways, at any one of which our bhnd Homer may 
weU have sat with his pipe on summer nights, and 
stilled the talk, to listen to the lark's even-song. 

That stalwart pedestrian who, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, with a long swinging 
step, cleft a straight path through the busy streets 
of this old quarter of the world's metropolis, was 
little likely to occupy his mind with reflections 
such as these. To him the streets of great cities, ' 
and there were few that his feet had not trod, had 
a plainer and more practical language, and the 
only associations attached by him to them were 
those of personal rest or pain. 

The tail upright figure, bearing down the narrow 
street, was not without a certain attraction for 
many whom it passed, who stopped in their course 
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to turn round and watch it. Men, as well as 
women, have a kindly feeling and a covert respect 
for superior physical strength. Vanity though it 
be, like beauty in woman, like every form and 
quaUty in which dust is capable of being moulded, 
it has its power among us whilst it lasts, of which 
the world soon makes its possessors conscious. 
The worship which men once paid to the sculptor's 
conception of material beauty was nothing more 
than the formal expression of a natural instinct, 
strong, for good or evil, with us stilL The 
shadows of bronze or stone are broken — ^the idols 
of flesh and blood remain. Are the worshippers 
fewer? 

By a very devious path, Captain John Steele 
came to a street, one side of which was taken up 
mainly with a tall blind wall. In the centre of 
this wall, under some quaintly-carved armorial 
bearings, was a httle wicket gate. Twisting his 
taU figure through it with an adroitness which 
showed some previous familiarity with the effort, 
he passed the porter's lodge unchallenged, crossed 
a small court-yard, and turned up a flight of 
much-worn stairs. Pushiug his way then through 
an awkward barrier of doors, he found himself in 
a long room, parcelled out into rows of book- 
shelves. Among them were a few readers, chiefly 
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oldy with gray imtended hair and dusty faoes, who 
looked up with a sort of suppressed impatience ajB 
liie tall figure stalked past them to the fiurtbar 
and of the library^ knocked gently at a door of 
hooks, and, in obedience to the voice within, 
opened it, slipped in, and closed it quietly. 

A figure behind a writing-tal)le — that of a tall 
ihin man, with a large head and smooth facile 
face, which peered at the new-<»)mer for a 
moment doubtfully — leapt up the next with a 
glad cry, sweeping off a little heap of papers and 
books, ran forward, laid both his hands upon John 
Steele's broad shoulders, and, in a rapid foreign 
fashion, pressed his lips to either cheek. That 
done, he did not remove his hands, but kept them 
there, rocking Mr. Steele's form gently to and fro, 
and giving vent to a low murmur that was meant 
to express the welcome he could not give in 
words. 

The giant shook the hands off his shoulders, 
and caught them as they fell in his. ^ My dear 
Phil,' he said, shaking them heartily ; * but this is 
very kind of you.' 

'Kind! He speaks like that to the life be 
saved ! Why, Jack, if Fortune could have come 
to me and said, " Phil Western, wish and have," I 
couldn't have asked a greater boon than a sight of 
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Jack Steele's face/ He threw it from him at 
arm's length and looked at it lovingly — 'Why, 
Jack/ he said again, ^ I wouldn't have had yon 
write and spoil this treat for the world. Yon 
welcome guest^ you For a moment look- 
ing up, and seeing a great big figure I thought 
five hundred nules away, I was not sure but I was 
£BkYoured by the spirits, and that I saw your ghost 
I wish it were playtime, Jack. It can't be long 
from it now. Eh, but we'll make a night of it' 

John Steele, in the act of bringing himself to a 
seat by the fire-side, stopped with his hand upon 
the chair-back, and gave a curious look at his 
companion over his shoulder. * By the way, Phil,' 
he said, 'you have a strange stock of learning 
upon out-of-the-way subjects. Talking of ghosts, 
now, what do you think of them?' 

* Think of '■ 

* Ghosts, yes.' 

'What do I think of ghosts. Jack? he said, 
laughing. ' What do I think of stomachs, man ?' 

* No, but seriously, Phil * 

'And seriously, Jack. Do you remember that 
pretty phantom romance at fiome that I spoilt for 
you all with a few grains of blue pill?* 

' Ay I but I have seen one during the last four- 
and-twenty hours, and heard others, PhiL' 
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* Heard them !' 

* Behind me.' And he gaye another hurried 
glance over his shoulder as he spoke; and, 
as if he were suddenly chilled, cowered over 
the fire, spreading his hands before, and looking 
wistfully into its blaze. * Heard their footsteps 
behind me plainly, Phil, as oyer my ears heard 
sound — ^almost expected to see their tracks foUow 
mine upon the snow.' 

His jfriend, pulling his chair forward to the fire, 
leant his hands upon his knees, and peered into 
his companion's face, with his large gentle features, 
that changed expression with the quickness and 
facility of childhood, full of an eager, wistfal 
anxiety. * Steele, my dear fiiend, there is some- 
thing wrong with you,' he said. *You are not 
well : you have been fasting too long.' 

He shook his head a little, ever so little, im- 
patiently; but Philip Western noticed it, and 
drew back instinctively. And there was some 
little silence before John Steele spoke again. 

' You — ^you don't happen to remember a young 
Englishman who was a great deal with us at Corfti 
twenty years ago, Phil? — a light-hearted, extra- 
vagant, madcap lad : our fellows called him Gal- 
loping George. He rode a faster pace, and got to 
the dogs sooner, than some of us.' 
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He shook his head. 'No, Jack; I had seen 
yery little of yon then. Bnt what of him? 

' Nothing particnlar, PhiL' And Captain Steele 
relapsed into silence. After a little while he rose 
and held ont his hand. 

* For what ?' died his friend, leaping back in 
unaffected surprise. 

' I must go, FhiL I cannot stay with yon now,' 

* CfO ! Why, the Charity is your home.' 
'Thank you, Phil, it has been— the pleasantest 

-—end may be again, but not this time. I — ^I am 
not alone.' 

* There's room and welcome for two. Your 
friend is mine, Jack.' 

* I know, my dear PhiL But — ^bnt this is not 
one of us. I cannot bring her here.' 

*A woman!* And Philip Western's face was 
very pitiful, although his words and manner were 
light and playfuL 'Ah, dear old friend, but I can 
understand the ghosts and footsteps now.' 

' Hush, Phil !' And Captain John Steele raised 
his hand to the other's mouth. This is a girl — a 
poor, worn, weary child, — an orphan, Phil ; and 
so much worse than friendless that she has but this 
arm to lean upon — ^an arm which few have trusted 
without mischief coming of it.' 

Watching him wonderingly, Philip Western 
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spoke againy this time more firmly. 'Jack Steele/ 
he said, 'you can bring want and helplessness 
here. Ton ought to know that, old Mend.' 

The strong man laid a trembling hand upon the 
other's shoulder — ' Indeed I should, Phil, and from 
my own experience.' 

' Hush ! That would be an insult if you meant 
it, Jack. Good-bye for the present Ton will be 
back in half an hour.' 
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OLDBOYS CHARITY. 



A VERY cursory glance at Oldboys Charity would 
satisfy the least thoughtful observer as to its pecu- 
liar constitution. In the long, blind wall that it 
turned to the street, in its little inner square of 
dusty unshorn grass, with a broken sun-dial on a 
cracked pedestal in the midst, in its vacant porter's 
lodge, you saw * decayed ' written in a handwriting 
unmistakable as upon that hoary portion of the 
old London wall that bounded the Charity towards 
the north. There was no occasion to inspect the 
ten homes that its dull walls enclosed, or to blow 
the dust from the founder's rules, which hung 
framed under his dim portrait in the board-room 
where the governors sat when they met, which they 
never did except when some one or other of the 
Charity's appointments had to be filled up; to 
ascertain that the Charity had been established 
some indefinite number of years ago, for the 
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shelter of a limited number of decayed indindtiab 
of the male sex. Not the least sjnmptom of decay 
was apparent in the feet, which m inquirer would 
soon learn, that the usefulness of the Charity had 

but that the few shillings which the founder had 
allotted to the recipients of his bounty, at a time 
when five went as far and did as much as fifty 
now, had been adhered to very scrupulously ; and 
that its growing wealth had been devoted chiefly 
to enriching the warden, a very estimable and 
honourable gentleman indeed, nephew of an earl, 
and connected in some way or other with any half- 
dozen pages of the peerage, taken haphazard; 
canon of the great cathedral that threw the shadow 
of its giant form over the Charity ; and rector of 
one of the largest and emptiest churches in the 
metropolis. And although this justly popular 
gentleman was brought out before the world 
whenever any troublesome critic questioned the 
Charity's management, the effect, if highly pleas- 
ing, was not conclusiva We are apt to form our 
own opinion of the nut in which a fat maggot has 
made his home. 

Such a dusty shell had Oldboys Charity become 
in tho course of those centuries since its founder 
had gone the way of all flesh, and his benevolent 
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intentions the way of such wishes generally. There 
was a sleepy, bloodless look about the establish- 
ment now. The inscription over the gateway, in 
honour of the founder's Charity, almost suggested 
such a conclusion as haying been ineyitable to, if 
not predetermined by, those of his successors who 
had carried out his will,— 

'Let gentle Oldboys rest in pious trust. 
Behold his Charity ; respect his dust.* 

That was a very proper and judicious conclusion 
for Oldboys, and the world that he had left, to 
come to. The inquisitive and meddlesome public, 
who would sometimes peer through the wicket of 
the Charity critically, must, said the Warden, ac- 
cept the consequences of disturbing that peaceful 
rest which he asked for, and should be permitted 
to enjoy. Those rude voices, who were occasionally 
so loud and unanimous in requesting him, the 
warden, to come down with the dust of Oldboys 
Charity, must be conscious that they disturbed, if 
not desecrated, the ashes of its sainted founder. 
That was a very serious reflection, the warden 
would say in conclusion, and as such he left it to 
their more sober consideration: it was not the 
warden's fault that there was a grim humour in 
his words that stirred the risible muscles of his 
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hearers. And with it — ^this would be said, with 
that benevolent indiflference which an angry man 
finds it so easy to assume, — and his prayers for a 
fitter frame of mind to consider it, the warden was 
wont to dismiss the subjects of their complaints 
from liis mind altogether. 

The least decayed spot in all the Charity was to 
be found in that portion of it allotted to the 
quarters of its matron. Miss Sara Pidgrief. Old- 
boys Charity was so given to practical jokes of this 
sort; in its warden, whom it paid for doing 
nothing ; its board, who never met ; and its secre- 
tary, whose chief occupation for years — as one of 
a firm of enterprising attorneys connected on the 
maternal side with the warden's family — had been 
to nurse the Charity through a succession of very 
severe Chancery suits, which had tried its consti- 
tution and reduced its system sadly, that its ap- 
pointment of a maiden lady to be its matron was 
a whimsical and harmless anomaly to be expected 
of its character for grim practical humour. For, 
whatever Oldboys Charity had had to do, fun 
somehow had come of it. Veteran lawyers at 
dinner-parties, whenever they talked shop — ^which, 
of course, was very rarely — would entertain won- 
dering, and sometimes disgusted, laymen with 
roaring, screaming jokes, of which Oldboys was 
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the point. Ee Oldboys Charity was recognized 
among legal students as the light reading of the 
law reports and leading cases. The rumour that 
Oldboys Charity was on in the Vice-Chancellor's 
Court, or before the Lords Justices, created quite 
a sensation in Lincohi's Inn, and the firm of secre- 
taries found it worth their while to keep a manag- 
ing clerk expressly for its business, who was known 
in the profession as * Oldboys Charity Boy.' 

It was the fault of an indiscriminating public 
that Miss Pidgrief was not a matron in the literal 
sense of the word: it was the accident of her 
being a decayed gentlewoman and distant relation 
of the warden's wife that caused her to be ap- 
pointed a matron in the sense that Oldboys 
Charity attached ito that word. That Miss Pid- 
grief was not an irritable, vain, useless maiden 
lady, was no feult of Oldboys Charity : any more 
than the fact of her being a happy. God-fearing, 
conscientious body — so ftdl of the milk of human 
kindness that it ran oyer and affected her com- 
plexion — reflected the least credit upon its judg- 
ment. For it was one of the peculiarities of 
the Charity's humour to regard its existence 
altogether as a shadow, and to be piously con- 
vinced of the emptiness and vanity of exercising 
forethought and judgment in the bestowal of its 
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substance. It did not occur to the Charity that 
although life may be in some respects a thing of 
nought, its conduct is a matter of some very im- 
portant ^ oughts/ among which honesty and mo- 
rality hold a foremost place. 

It might be difficult to guess Miss Pidgrief s 
age correctly. To a woman upon that good 
understanding with Time which the matron was 
careful to maintain, it was little likely to take 
notice of a few years, more or less, upon the debit 
side of their account. The day of reckoning must 
come, when the general creditor would make it up, 
and charge Miss Pidgrief with the balance ; but 
in the mean while he left her comparatively undis- 
turbed. Grown men, who dropped in upon the 
Charity to continue an intimacy begun when they 
wore frocks and little frilled trowsers, and thought 
the matron's store-closet an inexhaustible jam-pot, 
declared that Miss Pidgrief h£td not altered on^ 
whit for the years that had added beards to their 
chins, and the Time that had chiselled wrinkles on 
their faces, and given Hiem digestions hostile to 
sweetstufis. It is likely enough that the fashion 
of her attire — ^the trim cap and brown curls, and 
the tight-fitting black silk dress that was never 
varied — contributed to what must, after all, be 
regarded as an optical illusion. It is pretty cer- 
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tain that Higs Pidgriers efven temper, and the 
equal mind that never troubled the face to index 
its mntatianSy had more to do widi it Age is an 
honest foe. Time will be polite as a tax-gatherer 
if its dnes are fidrly paid: it is civil war that 
makes sach havoc with ns. 

Aldiongh there was an unmistakable air of 
decay in the matron's room and fdmitarey as in 
her persan, her trim, tidy management, and even 
temper, had for the time arrested it Bemove 
Miss Pidgrief from the scene of her operations, 
and a very few weeks would suffice to reduce it to 
the decayed level of the Charity : part her brave, 
cheery soul, from the frail tenement that it in- 
spired, and the matron in as short a while would 
be a handfrd of dust 

Miss Pidgrief was very busy this evening. 
Seated upon a tall stool, she was entering the 
events of her office in a business-like ledger ; for 
the Charity was a stickler for order, and would 
carry the neatest kept books in the world into that 
moral bankruptcy court towards which it was 
tending. Mulring np her accounts and returns, 
fherofore, was a very important and unwelcome 
part of the matron's duties, and caused moro wear 
and tear to her constitution than all the rest of 
them put together. She kept a desk and a tall 
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stool for use upon such occasions; and she pre- 
served her dress by drawing stiff bombazine sleeves 
over her arms, and protected her sight with a pair 
of massive silver spectacles. But, as Miss Pidgrief 
would tell you loftily, nobody dreamt of giving 
gentlewomen a commercial education when she 
was young; and the matron found a lamentable 
diflSculty in bringing her accounts — ^and they were 
simple enough — ^into anything like accord. So 
that she was not — for Miss Pidgrief — ^in the sun- 
niest temper just then, when a timid rap upon the 
outer door of her little sitting-room disturbed her. 

*0h, of course,' said the matron, shutting up 
the Beady-Eeckoner, with an impatient bang, and 
snapping off the thread of her calculations with a 
show of annoyance that was clearly affected, * that's 
the nurse, and that troublesome old Hautboys has 
been " taken " again. Come in.' 

And Miss Pidgrief pushed the silver spectacles 
on to her forehead, folded her black baize arms, 
and drawing her feet up to the higher bar of the 
tall stool, tried to look severely towards the door. 

It was opened timidly, letting in a blast of air 
cold as if Winter itself had raised the latch and 
entered. He might well represent Winter, indeed 
— ^this old bent man, with feeble step, and shrill 
shaky voice. 
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* A note from Pipps's library, ma'am.' 

Miss Pidgrief undoubled herself, and descended 
from her lofty eminence with maryellons alacrity. 

* From Kpps's library, is it ?' she said, taking 
the little dainty three-cornered epistle from the 
old messenger's hands. * And how is our cough 
to-night) Mr. Newboys ? Bring yourself to a seat 
by the fire, do, now.' The matron hurried to a 
closet, and looked back from it, balancing a large 
spoon in her hand. ' And what is it to be to- 
night, Mr. Newboys? I should think stewed 
prunes wouldn't be bad for our poor chest, eh ?' 
And the spoon making a dive into a jar, fished up 
this medicament, which Miss Pidgrief transferred 
to a little saucer, and brought to the old mes- 
senger, who sat so near the fire, that the wonder 
was he did not thaw and melt away altogether. 

The matron then opened the dainty little note 
with a gratified face, and read its contents with a 
smile: — 

* The librarian of Kpps's throws himself at Miss 
Pidgrief 's feet, and solicits the honour of her com- 
pany to tea at his rooms this evening. P.S. JKicf- 
firiB if poBsibU.^ 

The matron mounted to the top of her writing- 
stool, took from its place a fitting form of reply, 
which she kept for these occasions, and with con-* 
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siderable pains, and some little difficulty, copied 
it:— 

* The matron of Oldboys Charity presents her 
compliments to Mr. Philip Western, and has 
great pleasure in accepting his kind invitation.' 

But as she was folding this up, Miss Pidgrief 
paused, and bit the tip of her pen hesitatingly. 
She had never used any other form than this in 
accepting Mr. Western's hospitality, but it had 
always seemed cold and formal to her ; and on 
this occasion, in consequence perhaps of the libra- 
rian's postscript, it was less satisfactory than ever. 
It was Vo kind and compliment^ of him to think 
of her. She had a weakness for a well-buttered 
muffin on a winter's night, and he remembered 
it ; it was surely due to him that she should acknow- 
ledge it ever so simply, and release him, if only as 
a matter of form, from the consequences of his 
undertaking. And yet, in the absence of a com- 
mercial education, the matron knew that she was 
treading dangerous ground. But the temptation 
was too strong ; and dipping her pen in the ink 
again, she added — 

* N,B. Miss P. mil exscme the mufins.' 

The note despatched, Miss Pidgrief busied her- 
self in making the few arrangements that were 
necessary before she could leave her post, and in 
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dressing herself for the librarian's entertainment ; 
for although Oldboys Charity and Pipps's Library 
were next-door neighbours, — almost under one 
roof indeed, — as much ceremony existed in their 
social intercourse as if they were separate and al- 
most riyal establishments. 

All the world knows how Oldboys Charity and 
Pipps's library became connected ; and if any are 
ignorant, is it not chronicled for them in the fif- 
teenth volume of Professor Burrowes's compendious 
history of the corporate establishments of the 
world, under the article ' Libraries,' division 
*Pipp8.' They can learn there how Pipps, erst 
chaplain of the Charity, and afterwards dean and 
bishop in quick succession, having collected a 
famous library, bequeathed it to the Charity for 
the use of students generally, endowing it with a 
fidr round sum for the support of a scholarly man, 
who should have the charge of it. How another 
wing was added to the Charity building for its 
reception, — ^before this the Oldboys might stand 
at their doors on summer days and see the hay- 
makers busy in the meadows, and the tall com 
fell before the harvesters' sickles, — and liberal 
rules framed for its general use, let Burrowes teU. 
It is enough for us just now to record that one day 
a scholarly man, whose high attainments had 
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gained him a yaluable reputation, and whose 
errant habits had borne him to every quarter of 
the globe, stopped with weary gait and dusty 
shoes at the Charity's gates, and that if the bishop's 
bounty had done no more than give Philip Western 
a resting-place, which for want of a better he could 
call a home, it would not have been without some 
claims upon the gratitude of scholars. 

Miss Pidgrief 8 notion of full dress consisted of a 
counterpart of the cap and curls, a trifle fresher 
and less decayed, a suit of pure white frills and 
collar, and a somewhat less rusty black silk dress. 
Having donned these and left word with her little 
maid where she was to be found if No. 9 should 
be taken ill again, and that there was some cold 
bread-and-butter pudding in the closet for Master 
Louis, when he should come home. Miss Pidgrief 
threw a shawl over her head, tucked up the skirts 
of her dress deftly, and made a run through the 
snow for the librarian's staircase. 

That shelter gained, the matron paused to re- 
cover her breath and arrange the disordered dress 
and curls. She halted again hesitatingly at the 
top of the stairs, with her hand upon Philip 
Western's door. Familiar as Miss Pidgrief was 
with the librarian, she always felt a little nervous- 
ness in approaching him. It generally wore off in 
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his presence, and she knew it would this time ; 
but I suppose that Miss Hdgrief had never onoe 
turned the handle of Mr. Western's door without 
passing her hand hastily over her left side and 
giving a little gasp as if for breath. There had, 
at one time, been a rumour in the Charity that 
the librarian, whose gallantry to the softer sex was 
remarkable, had exhibited it to Miss Pidgrief in a 
more than usual degree. If that lady had ever 
thought so, she knew better now ; but some such 
past illusion may have been the cause of that little 
pantomimic action in which she always indulged 
outside the door of Mr. Western's room. Turning 
the handle at last. Miss Pidgrief took three forward 
steps — ^and retraced two, with a changed face. For 
the librarian's room was lighted gaily, as for some 
great occasion, and a tall bearded figure sat on one 
side of the cheery fire, while in the arm-chair 
opposite,— Mr. Western's own arm-chair,— with 
four vellum-bound volumes of one of the oldest 
and most respected Fathers of the Church for a 
footstool, and her head careftdly pillowed on an 
ingenious structure of pillows, reclined a pretty, 
pale-faced girl. Thfe librarian made a plunge at 
the matron's hands, and, as it were, pulled her up. 
* My dear Miss Pidgrief,' he cried, suiting the 
action to the word, *I kiss your hands for this 
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oondescension. I shall treasure the recollection of 
this honour in my heart of hearts.' 

' I thank you, sir/ said the matron, struggling 
to free herself; *but I — ^I did not know that you 
had jfriends here ' 

* My oldest and best.' And the librarian bowed 
to the tall figure. ^ My newest and most hopeful.' 
And he flung a shower of kisses to the girL 
* Captain Steele you have already met, I think. I 
thank Fortune for the opportunity of bringing two 
of the &irest ornaments of their sex together. 
Miss Pidgrief, Miss Ellen Barker.' 

'I remember Captain Steele quite well, sir.' 
And the black dress rustled that gentleman an 
ominously stiff curtsy. *And I am very happy 
to make Miss Barker's acquaintance, I am sure.' 
Miss Pidgrief, it was clear, expressed more happi- 
ness than she felt, — ^a fact which did not escape 
the librarian's keen eye* He hastened to keep it 
from the other's notice. * Petite,' he cried, runujng 
to Ellen's side, * if you stir one inch, those cushions, 
constructed upon the most subtle principles of art, 
will be deranged, in£Etllibly and irremediably de- 
ranged. Ma petite, reste - tranquille. Miss Pid- 
grief, I am sure, comprehends the situation, cmd 
will excuse any apparent coldness in your recep- 
tion of her welcome.' 
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The matron comprehended nothing of the Bort ; 
but she saw, from the librarian's manner and the 
appealing shrug of his shoulders behind Ellen's 
chair, that she was expected to be kind ; and the 
good soul yielded. Stepping forward, she took 
the girl's hand in hers. It was so soft and warm, 
and closed upon her fingers so confidingly, that 
she did not care to part with it at once. Seeing 
this, the timid, pale face grew luminous with such 
a winning smile, and the pretty, half-parted lips 
looked so attractive, that, before Miss Pidgrief 
could consider the importance of the act cmd all 
its consequences, and, as if in obedience to some 
womanly instinct that swayed her independently 
of her judgment, the matron had bent down and 
kissed her. 

The librarian wiped his Ups sympatheticaUy, 
pantomimed his high satisfaction to Captain Steele, 
and looked for a moment as if he could in his 
gratitude have embraced Miss Pidgrief on the 
spot. He very easily mastered this inclination, 
however, and took up a position by the tea-tray. 

* My dear Miss Pidgrief,' he said, ' the stage of 
your triumphs is prepared for you. Petite, you 
shall see magical effects. Under Miss Pidgrief s 
skilful manipulation, my poor Twankay shall as- 
sume the strength and flavour of imperial Souchong. 
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Miss Pidgrief began to feel herself at home 
now. She shook her head at Ellen as she took 
her seat at the table and prepared to make the 
tea. 

* When you come to know Mr. Western as inti- 
mately as I do, my dear, you will learn to estimate 
his compliments at their proper value.' 

The librarian stopped in his task to look reproach- 
fully at the matron. 

* Oh, Miss Pidgrief !' he said, throwing up his 
hands ; * accused of hyperbole, and by you !' 

Miss Pidgrief felt the want of a commercial 
education to be at times like these somewhat con- 
fusing. When in doubt, however, she generally 
disclaimed. 

* Oh, no, Mr. Western, not quite so bad as that !' 
she said. 

* By you, Miss Pidgrief,' continued the librarian ; 
* you, of aU people in the world, most guilty of it. 
You mav well blush. Miss P. will excuse mufiSns, 
indeed ; as if I did not know that that sentence 
committed me to muffins, hopelessly, and I would 
not after it have moved heaven and earth rather 
than have failed to get them.' 

He held the dish up and flourished it before 

them as he spoke, — ^rich, buttery, and indigestible. 

Miss Pidgrief blushed, but she felt flattered too. 
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*Well, I do confess to a Uking for a muf- 
fin,' she said, *Mr. Western. Captain Steele, 
you take your tea sweet, sir, if I remember 
rightly 7 

She smiled at the captain almost graciously as 
she put the simple question. The librarian, 
watching Miss Pidgrief anxiously, saw then that 
his exertions had been rewarded, and tripped to 
Ellen's chair with an expression of relief. 

A closer obseryer than the matron could 
not have failed to see, under Philip Western's 
exuberant playfulness, an anxious desire to put 
all his guests at their ease one with the other. 
With EUen his triumph was easy. She could not 
but smile at the evident pride with which he re- 
garded his labour of constructive skill in the 
seat she occupied; at his manner as he flitted 
about her, giving her tea, amending her foot- 
stool, conjuring her one moment not to change 
her position by so much as a hair's breadth, 
lest the pillows on which her comfort depended 
should be disarranged, and provoking her to do so 
by a variety of quaint gestures and facial freaks. 
Timid and reserved as her temperament and the 
life which she had hitherto led made Ellen ; under 
the skilful management of the librarian, and with 
this sense of security, warmth, and comfort, her 

VOL. I. E 
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manner changed entirely. Still fragile, pale, 
with that look and expression of dependence 
which is so especially winning and attractive to 
strength, she looked so womanly and self-reliant 
that Miss Pidgrief, watching her on the sly 
assiduously, marvelled more than ever at her new 
acquaintance. And Captain John Steele, glancing 
at her over his tea-cup, and noting the happy face 
and the clear, confident voice, that parried Philip 
Western's wit, and answered it, grew full of 
wonder too, and found it hard to recognize the 
timid child whose eyes had so strangely lightened 
at his careless words in the Calais douane, in 
this handsome, self-possessed little woman before 
him. 

The librarian, encouraged by so much success, 
pursued his hospitable purpose with a zeal that 
rendered defeat impossible. He had gauged Miss 
Pidgrief s tastes beyond muiSSns, and his keen eye 
detected the matron's look of gratification as, with 
a proud flourish, he withdrew a cloth from a little 
table upon which were ranged lemons, sugar, — 
all the elements, indeed, of which rum punch 
is compounded, and drew it to the matron's 
side before the fire. 

^ Ma petitey he exclaimed, 'just as you may 
have observed, that the simplest words that fall 
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from our gifted friend's Kps, combine the salt of 
wisdom with the sparkle of wit, so you shall see 
that these most inharmonious ||Lements, under her 
hand, shall resolve themselves into the rarest eon- 
bination of fragrance and flavour. You shall see — ' 

* Miss Barker shall not see me brew any rum 
punch to-night/ Mr. Western, interrupted the 
matron, unmistakably at her ease, and shaking her 
curls at him vigorously, ' imless you promise me 
not to be so absurd.' 

The librarian, with a humorous gesture of con- 
trition, retreated to Ellen's side, not, perhaps, 
without design, and left the post of aide-de-camp 
to Miss Pidgrief to be filled by Captain Steele. 
There was so much to be done, pounding the sugar 
and squeezing the lemons, that although Miss 
Kdgrief would vastly have preferred other help, 
she could not decline his. The soldier was shy 
and awkward at the work, but they got on very 
well together in a little while, and by the time the 
brew was complete and the chairs drawn forward 
in a semicircle before the fire, there was not a 
trace of reserve left among them, and they were £ts 
social a party as any that met under the snow in 
London on that November night 

It would seem that one of Philip Western's 
main designs was to draw Captain Steele from 
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behind the shelter of that bashful reserve in which 
the strong man was ever willing to entrench 
himself. Anyhow, he threw the burden of the 
talk upon [him. It was strange that, und^ his 
direction, the conversation should have acquired a 
grave, if not sombre character, requiring the Ubra- 
rian to make constant lunges at it, and to guide it 
back into a more lively channeL This took place 
very often, for, so soon as Philip Western gave up 
the helm again, it drifted, under Captain Steele's 
management, into its former thoughtful, not to 
say sombre, tendency. 

Something that the librarian hazarded, with 
a profound meaning, yet vaguely and quaintly 
put, to the effect generally that we might feel sure 
there was no want of purpose in one atom of the 
profusion of life around ns, if our eyes could see 
and recognize it, had struck a sympathetic chord, 
or it might be, filled an anxious void in Steele's 
heart 

*You think so, Phil?' he asked his friend 
seriously-almoBt wistMly. 

^ I am sure of it, of its lowest as its highest 
order.' 

The soldier looked thoughtfully at the fire for a 
little while. 

' I dare say you are right, Phil,' he said at last. 
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and he said it as though in some way the thotight 
was giving him pleadiire. 

Miss Kdgriet on the other hand, was turning 
the proposition over in her mind, and applying it 
to several eases in her own experience, with which 
it would not agree at alL 

* I think I have seen it illustrated more than 
once, PhiL By poor Piping Judd, for instance, 
strikingly.' 

*And who in the world was Piping Judd, 
Jack ?' asked the librarian. 

But Captain John Steele had entrenched himself 
behind his reserve again, and was loth to leave it 

*I cannot tell you now, Plul.' he said to the 
librarian, pressing the question upon him. * Why 
to answer you fitly, I should have to make quite a 
story of it' 

* The very thing for them,' the librarian hastened 
to say ; and Miss Pidgrief hurried to his support, 
and Ellen, who liked to hear Captain John Steele 
speak, chimed in with them too. 

The soldier blushed, and began twirling his 
yellow moustaches nervously. 

* Well,' he said, * don't blame me if I bore you, 
Phil.' 

* Never fear. Jack. At the worst he can but 
send us to sleep ; n'est-ce pas, petite ?' 
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So clearing his throat, Steele began. 

'How I came to know Piping Judd was from 
haying occasion to make several voyages in a 
famous clipper ship that used to sail some years 
ago — ^you don't care to know how many, I sup- 
pose? — ^upon the Australian line. The ^'Eed 
Jacket " was a yery popular ship indeed, and officers 
and men got to be so fond of her and of one 
another, — I cannot expect to make you under- 
stand how or why, if you wished me, — that after 
they were paid off they would strike work alto- 
gether, and hang about out of employ until they 
heard that she was to be put into commission 
again, when they would hurry to fill her books. 
It was so always with Piping Judd. He was the 
last man to leave her ; his merry face and pipe 
always turned up first of all when the word was 
given to fit the *' Eed Jacket " for sea again. 

*What he did for bread betwixt whiles, and 
what he had been before he joined the "Eed 
Jacket," none of them could tell me ; and why 
Piping Judd was always employed so readily by 
the ship's owners, and got himself so well rated 
and paid, when it was clearly understood by all 
that he should do nothing but lend an odd hand 
here and there, and hang about, ready with his 
unfailing cheerfulness and merry pipe to keep the 
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whole ship's crew alive and happy in the dullest 
time, none could tell me either. But so it was, 
and properly, for 1 believe that Piping Judd was 
of more use to the master than the strictest boat- 
swain that ever whistled, and did more to keep 
the crew of the ^* Eed Jacket " together and make 
it the model crew it was than any three of the 
officers put together. 

'I always had a notion — ^if I am to go on, 
which I suppose I am,' asked the soldier, with a 
sudden nervousness at finding them all listening 
to him so silently — * I always had a notion that 
Piping Judd had been a sad vagabond before he 
fell upon the "Eed Jacket" and honest lines; 
but when I speak of him he was, and justly, a 
prime favourite with all, brave as a lion, merry as 
a cricket, and he played upon his pipe, just a 
twopenny-halfpenny child's whistle, with a grace 
and touching sweetness that I have never heard 
equalled in the grandest concert-room in the 
world. But^ then,' explained the captain to Miss 
Pidgrief, who, in her anxiety to be polite, panto- 
mimed assent over hastily, and had to qualify it 
with some confusion,—* My opinion is worth very 
little on that pointy ma'am, being no judge of 
music, you see. 

* I was making my way home upon the occasion 
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of the last voyage I ever made in the **Eed 
Jacket," and among the passengers was the 
daughter of an old friend of the master, who, on 
her father's death in the colony, had been in- 
trusted to his care to be carried to her relatives 
in England/ Captain Steele paused here. *It 
is one thing to be a judge of beauty,' he said, tuid 
taking a leaf out of his friend, the librarian's book, 
much to that gentleman's amusement, he made 
Miss Pidgrief a very gallant bow, *but quite 
another matter to have the power of describing it, 
or I might try my hand upon her for you. But 
all that I can say is, that she was a beauty indeed, 
so delicate and fragile, and yet so proud and 
brave that the sailors, many of whom I dai'e say 
never remembered to have seen a lily, and would 
not have known one from a sunflower if they had, 
called her Lily . She had tiie high spirit of one to 
whom danger had always given way, and she toyed 
with it as a child might romp with a lion, knowing 
nothing of, and therefore not believing in his 
terrible power. So that LUy was the hourly fear 
as well as the joy and pride of our lives, gladdening 
us by her animation, and terrifying us with her 
courage and disregard of danger. 

* I think of all the crew, — it was hard to say, 
though — ^that Piping Judd worshipped Lily most 
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He would follow her about like a spaniel, and like 
one, although he was thankful for the chance 
crumbs of praise she threw to his music, he better 
liked, I think, the little beauty's lofty airs of pride 
and scorn. For what could she have in common 
with a vagabond like Piping Judd, I wonder ? 

* The " Eed Jacket *' was a good sailer with a 
breeze on her quarter, — I am afraid you won't 
understand this, and I wish I had talent to make 
it plainer, — but against a head-wind she laboured 
heavily, and shipped more water than she always 
knew how to get rid of. We got into ugly weather 
off the Cape, but the worse it grew, the higher 
Lily's spirits rose, and not all our warnings, nor 
Piping Judd's face, screwed up into an expression 
of comical appeal, could always keep our beauty 
below, and out of danger's way. More and more, 
then, like a faithful dog, but less and still less 
like a timid spaniel. Piping Judd hung upon her 
track ; and one wild day, when the " Eed Jacket " 
dipped to a great sea that came roaring over her 
bows, and would have swept lily like a feather 
through the lee scuppers, the poor vagabond 
dashed forward, and, with the strength of a lion, 
and the daring of a man, saved her from a certain 
death. 

* They carried poor Lily below, and bore Piping 
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Judd to the ship's hospital. A very few minutes* 
examination of him satisfied the doctor that his 
piping was ended in this world. He heard him 
say as much with a smile, said he had had so 
little pain as yet, he was not sure that he could 
bear it properly, and turned his poor battered face 
to the side without a murmur. 

a was standing by with the rest, pitying the 
poor lad, when aU at once it seemed as if the 
close hospital cabin filled with light ; and in another 
minute our poor Lily was kneeling by Piping 
Judd's side, kissing his rough hand, and crying 
out that he was her brave, good deliverer, and 
what was her life worth compared with his. The 
poor fellow was so surprised and embarrassed, 
that the doctor was obliged to raise and calm 
Idly. But even then she would sit by his side, 
and watch him with an expression upon her white, 
altered face, that was a very touching sight, I can 
assure you. 

^The poor lad was looking at his hand, wet 
with Lily's tears and the pressure of her lips, with 
a surprise that was almost humorous. * 

*"It's not right, and there must be some 
mistake," he said ; and he put it under his pillow, 
out of her reach. But Lily, crying out, "Oh, 
Piping Judd, dear Piping Judd, that ever man 
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should die for me!" broke into aDother and a 
more violent fit of weeping. 

* I believe now — ^it might not have strack me, 
perhaps, but for what Phil said just now, about 
none of our lives being wasted altogether — ^that 
the poor lad's heart was full of some such com- 
forting wisdom. But he had not the wit to put it 
into words, and could only shake his head and say 
"It was too great honour for the like of him, 
and that it made him feel ''proud and happy, 
look ye. 

' She turned to the doctor, then, and asked him 
did he know that he was dying ? She spoke in a 
very low voice, but he overheard her, and said 
quite readily, — 

* " Yes, my lady ; the doctor says so, and I feel 
to fare like it^ too." And with a smile, he tried 
to say something that should comfort her, about 
death coming to us all some time or other, and 
why not now as then ? 

* " And, dear Piping Judd," said Lily, when he 
had finished speaking, '' it is not for me to question 
you, who are so brave, so noble, so high above 
me; but, oh I it would pain me more than you 
can conceive, if I had to think hereafter that 
you — ^you " 

'In short, you see,' said the captain, in some 
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considerable confiisiony ^ there was no parson on 
board, and Lily put it for him as he might have 
done if there had been one handy. 

* Piping Judd, looking at her wonderingly, tamed 
to the doctor. 

' ^ You see, there must be some mistake, 
doctor ; I told you so," he said. " She can't be 
speaking those words of me, can she? I have 
been a poor vagabond, bom in the streets, living 
on the streets, my pipe and I. It's the greatest 
wonder in the world that we weren't lagged years 
ago, instead of dying in our berth like honest folk. 
We ought to ha' been, doctor, over and over 
again — times without number." 

* " Oh no, dear Judd," she cried, in bitter pain ; 
<< no — ^no, that cannot be." 

*But he spoke on, to the doctor stiU, and 
slowly : ^ You can tell my honoured lady, doctor, 
that living in the street means living on the folk 
that fills them. Why, when I was ever such a 
little cad, our fellows would make me pipe while — 
while they did their business in the crowd. I pat 
it roundabout like, doctor, but I see my lady 
understands me, from the changing of her &ce." 
She tried to compose it then, and he went oil ^ I 
won't say but I liked better to pipe honestly, for 
I liked the music, and it seemed a shame and 
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cruelty to abuse it. But I was none the less a sad 
vagabond — alius was, doctor — ^fjEither and mother 
was afore me — all my relations took to it too. 
Leastways I've only got one, as I know on with 
any certainty, a little brother — Twopenny Judd, 
they call him, &om his size. If my honoured 
lady, now, thinking— as she is pleased to do — ^that 
I have done something for her, would look up 
Twopenny, I should take it kindly. But unde- 
servingly, doctor, for we're sad vagabonds — alius 
was." 

* " Dear Judd," said lily solemnly, " you 
cannot think how glad I am to hear you say so. 
We are all sinners, but never less than when we 
know and confess it. Dear Judd, you would like 
to have those sins of yours forgiven ?" 

*He looked at her wonderingly. 

* " Thankye, my lady, if it wouldn't be giving 
too much " 

* " Hush, dear Judd," she said ; and then she 
broke out, " If I could make this clear to you, the 
time might come when the life you have given 
me so nobly might be more than repaid. But, oh, it 
is a great mystery, and who am I to help to make 
it plain ? Dear Judd, you who could give your life 
for another without a thought, should see it better, 
clearer than I can. God ! be good to him, and 
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help me to bring Thy purpose to this poor soul," 
cried Lily ; and, not being a parson, you see, and 
not wishing to make myself as ridiculous before 
them as I felt, I walked away. 

* When I came back with the doctor, Lily was 
reading to him quietly, and poor Piping Judd, 
with life ebbing from him fast, lay back listening 
and smiling. 

* " You are more comfortable now, my poor 
lad ?" said the surgeon. 

* " Ay, ay, sir," he said — his voice was very 
low — " and ready. I have passed through a great 
fear, doctor, and come out into the light of a glad 
hope. Maybe I don't put it plainly ; but the fear 
was that of death — ^for ever — ^the hope of life in 
Heaven. Not but I shall never be done a 
wondering how ever I should have got there, or 
what use I can be ; unless," said the poor fellow, 
as if the thought had struck him suddenly, " un- 
less, maybe, there'll be work for my pipe up 
there." 

* I saw Lily a little while back,' said the captain, 
after a pause which no one broke. * She was a 
handsome wife and happy mother ; but she spoke 
to me of Piping Judd, and, with tears in her eyes, 
took me to a little drawer, where she kept an 
old battered whistle that was his.' 
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'And Twopenny?' suggested Miss Pidgrief in 
an undertone. 

* Well/ said the captain, twirling his moustache, 
and glad that his work was done, ' she looked him 
up, of course, and was very kind to him. But she 
told me they couldn't do much with Twopenny. 
The very last time they sent for him he stole one 
of her husband's overcoats, and three silver forks 
of the latest fiddle-pattern.' 

* Drat those boys,' said the matron instinctively ; 
* of course the set was spoilt' 

Nobody asked Captain Steele any further 
questions. He rose then. ^ It is getting late, I 
think, Phil,' he said, ^ and I had better be taking 
Miss Barker to the hotel. She is tired, I know.' 

The Ubrarian, at the hint, rose too, and, passing 
to the window, drew back the curtain and looked 
into the little square without. * It snows,' he said, 
after a pause, and in a slow, meaning voice, * snows 
very heavily; and it looks cold, my dear Miss 
Pidgrief — cold as Oldboys Charity.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE matron's guest. 

The matron fidgeted uneasfly in her seat. * Have 
you far to go, sir?' she asked Mr. Steele; and 
then, without waiting for his answer, turned to 
the librarian — *I am sure, Mr. Western, that I 
ca.nnot bear the idea of any one leaving the 
Charity on such a night If I thought that Miss 
Barker would not mind roughing it in my poor 
rooms ' 

*My dear Miss Pidgrief,' said the librarian, 
interrupting his Mend, who would have spoken, 
* I may not be a judge, for I value the casket for 
the jewel's worth, but if I were Miss Barker, I 
should not hesitate to accept your hospitality one 
moment.' 

'Then, I offer it freely, I am sure,' said the 
matron, happily ignorant of the fact that the 
intriguing librarian had been scheming for this 
result for hours, and only conscious of a vague 
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feeling that in some way his wish always became 
her law, 

^Ma petite^ I wish you joy.' And then Mr. 
Western turned severely to Captain Steele, — * My 
Mend/ he said, *Mis& Kdgrief is a brilliant 
example to her sex, in that she always speaks her 
mind. And, were I not afraid of being considered 
a flatterer, I should be happy to add that she is a 
brilliant exception to her sex in having a mind 
worth listening to.' 

* I do not question it for a moment,* said Captain 
Steele, still ill at ease. 

' So that, my dear Jack,' the librarian inter- 
rupted him, * Miss Kdgrief s kind and well-regu- 
lated mind, suggestiag hospitality, she at once 
offers it. I have no wish to be severe, John, but 
your hesitation in permitting your charming charge 
to accept it is, unwittingly of course, both un- 
generous and offensive.' 

' Nonsense, Philip,' said the puzzled soldier ; * I 
am sure. Miss Pidgrief, I have no such thought' 

'There, there, you have apologized, Jack, and 
Miss Pidgrief, generous as ever, forgives you. Ma 
petite, if my fertile brain could suggest any plan 
for transporting you as you are to Miss Pidgrief s 
rooms, I should part with you more happily ; but 
the power of mortals is limited. They were very 
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presumptuous men who said nothing was impossible, 
and have generally died like fools.' 
• But Ellen started up, letting down the pile of 
pillows as she moved. 

* I can walk, sir ; I am quite well now,' she said. 

She had not said a word for or against Miss 
Pidgrief s proposal, only she had watched Mr. 
John Steele's face closely, and while its expression 
seemed doubtful, had sat still awaiting his decision. 
Now that it was given, she rose at once, ready to 
accoinpany the matron home. And that lady, 
taking note of this as of much else, marvelled 
more than ever. 

The librarian made as much to do about their 
little journey across the square, upon which the 
snow lay thick and white, as if they had been 
about to make the North-West Passage. He 
stayed at the foot of the stairs watching them 
across, waving a hundred quaint adieus, and 
dancing about in the snow so long that it suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing what other agencies had 
found impossible, and reduced him to the standard 
of the Charity generally. 

Leaving her charge by the fire in the outer 
room. Miss Pidgrief busied herself in making 
arrangements for her guest's accommodation, and 
in putting off such portions of her visiting attire 
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as she conveniently could. She had not been 
gone many minutes, but when she came back she 
found that the time had been long enough for 
other changes to have taken place. The pretty 
womanly guest whom she had left seated, by the 
fire, and the poor timid child whom she found coweiv 
ing before it, had so little in common, that the ma- 
tron gave vent to her surprise in a hasty ejaculation. 

A pale jaded face looked up, whose like Mr. 
Philip Western would have utterly failed to re- 
cognize, but which Captain John Steele might 
have had some indistinct recollection of having 
seen once, ever so far back, on a wintry afternoon, 
in Calais harbour. The matron, wondering at the 
change, yet not without some vague conception of 
its cause, hurried to the useful closet, and busied 
herseK in the composition of some homely simple 
that should <5heer her. 

•There; she said, whipping a spoon into the 
thick soft mess, and setting it before her, ^ eat that, 
my dear, I dare say you are tired. You are 
young to travel in such a season, and so far. 
From foreign parts, too, I think I understood ?' 

* Yes, madame.' 

* And how long may you have been upon the 
road, my dear ?' 

She stopped eating to think a little about it. 
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Just then, what with her weariness, and the con- 
fusion of travel by land and sea, the fierce snow- 
storm, and the troubled night at the Surrey Inn, 
it seemed to her that she had been journeying for 
a little Ufetime, as perhaps she had ; so she shook 
her head. 

* I do not know : a long, long while.' 

She was so wearied, and showed it in her 
maimer so unmistakably, that the kind-hearted 
matron, much as she longed to know more of her 
strange guest's history, spared her. Going to the 
sideboard, she took down a large Bible, spread 
it on the table before her, and wiping her spec- 
tacles, said : — 

' You have no objection, I presume, my dear, to 
giving thanks and asking a blessing with Ime ? 

*No, madame.' 

* I mostly read a chapter to myself,' said Miss 
Pidgrief, *and I am not accustomed to conduct 
service publicly ; but if you will kindly take any 
difficult words there may be for granted, in conse- 
quence of a commercial education not being the 
fashion in my youth, I will read it for both of us.' 

' Thank you, madame.' 

It happened that night that Miss Pidgrief s 
Bible opened at the story of the Prodigal Son, 
There were no long words in the parable to check 
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the matron's recital of it, and she read it through 
simply, almost touchingly. That iSgure which 
filled EUen's mind always, which had illustrated 
the story of poor Piping Judd's self-sacrifice, would 
assume the character of this prodigal too, no less 
in his riot and sin than in his shame, penitence, 
and altered life. She was as angry with herself 
for the fancy as her weariness and weakness would 
allow her to be, but she could not banish it from 
her mind for aU that. 

Closing the book. Miss Pidgrief looked at her 
companion curiously. 

'Having to ask a blessing for you, my dear, 
reminds me of a time when I was your age, and 
had loved ones to think of and remember in my 
prayers. Ah, me ! They fell out of them, — 
father, mother, sisters, — one by one, and alto- 
gether ; but not till I was long past your age of 
youth and hope, thank God. My dear, may I ask a 
blessing for father or mother in my prayers for you ?' 

' I have none,' she said ; * I never knew them.' 

And the little figure, with its hands crossed 
before it, looked into the fire musingly, rather 
than mournfully. 

* Brother, sisters, my dear ?' 

*No.' 

*Dear friends?' 
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She shook her head again and again. The 
matron's wonder and pity deepened. 

' If it is right to pray for one's enemies,' said 
the girl, looking up with a curious expression 
upon her face, * and I have heard it is * 

' Enemies V cried Miss Pidgrie^ aghast 

' And I think I should like it,' she continued, 
*if only in token that I have forgiyen them and 
their treatment of me in that — in that old life 
which seems to have come to an end and been 
finished so long ago. I may not be able to re- 
member them all at once : but if you like to men- 
tion Madame Charenton, and Mademoiselle, the 
French teacher, — ^how I hated her, — and Pere 
Leconteur ' 

*My defu:,' interrupted Miss Pidgrief again, 
' you terrify me.' 

' Did I say I had no friend ?' she said, with a 
sudden light breaking upon her face, * I forgot. 
He said he was my friend ; I think he will be.' 

And, before Miss Pidgrief had half recovered 
from the shock of listening to Ellen Barker's 
enumeration of her foes, she sustained a more 
violent one in finding herself committed to a 
prayer for the welfare of no less dubious a per- 
sonage, in the matron's estimation, than Captain 
John Steele. 
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CHAPTEE V, 

MISS PIDGRIEP * RECEIVES.' 

Any one who has made it his study to observe the 
characteristics of our great city, may have noticed 
that, just as there are spots which are the last to 
surrender themselves to the influences of night, so 
there are spots, and generally the same, which are 
the first to welcome and take the dawn. The 
great river is perhaps foremost of these, and takes 
its bath of light before even the gilt cross of St. 
Paul and the city steeples. Next these grow 
luminous, and later the squares and smaller open 
nooks, of which Oldboys Charity is one; while 
the close streets lie yet wrapped in the gloom of 
night 

The Charity was not as a rule, however, an 
early riser. True to its characteristic of decay — 
at once a consequence and a result of its constitu- 
tion, perhaps — ^it set but little value upon time 
generally. It was not vigorous enough to kill it ; 
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but in a Kstless, weary fashion, stifled and sup- 
pressed it. It did even this so clumsily and 
offensively that no one could feel surprised that 
the little neglected sun-dial, Time's ambassador 
and representative, finding no attention paid to its 
remonstrances — ^it had a little crooked finger, that 
had travelled round with the sun to almost every 
door of the Charity — should break up its embassy, 
take down the finger that served it for arms, 
and give over its inscription to the influence of the 
general decay. 

Miss Kdgrief and the librarian were, however, 
exceptions to the rule of the Charity, and, as a 
consequence, early risers. It was Western's cus- 
tom — ^the soundness of which meets with as little 
denial as practice — ^to take a long stroll before the 
duties of the day began, often beyond the labyrinth 
of bricks and mortar, to where the lark shook 
down its seed of song upon the green fields and 
upon the listener's grateM heart And it was as 
much the matron's habit to be up and ready, upon 
his return, to give him good-morning and the 
earliest news of the Charity. The honest soul, if 
ever she had entertained hopes of establishing a 
closer connection between herself and the gallant 
librarian, did not allow the disappointment to sour 
her temper or interfere with their intercourse. On 
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the contrary, having once admitted Philip Western 
into her honest heart, she had no thought of oust- 
ing him from its hospitality, but was glad to have 
him there, a welcome guest and Mend, if not a 
master. 

True to his usual habit and time, Philip Western 
made his appearance at Miss Pidgrief s vdcket on 
the morning following his entertainment, so fresh 
and hearty from his early walk, that the matron 
cried, — 

* I need not ask after your health this morning, 
Mr. Western, And how is Captain Steele ? And, 
goodness, gracious* me ! you don't say those lovely 
violets are for me ?' 

For the librarian had been gathering flowers in 
Covent Garden, and came to lay the fruits of his 
labour at Miss Pidgrief s feet. 

* If you will accept them. Miss Pidgrief,' he said, 
gallantly; 'vdth the assurance that they would 
express, could flowers speak, homage pure as their 
fragrance, devotion deep as their hue.' 

' Now,' cried Miss Pidgrief, shaking her head at 
him strenuously, 'what a pity it is you should 
waste such a pretty speech when there is no one 
by to admire it I Of course you mean one of these 
bunches for Miss Barker ?' 

'That is as you please. I lay all at your feet. 
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Nothing shall induce me to worship strange 
gods.' 

Miss Kdgrief busy, enshrining his offering in a 
yase, turned to shake her head at him again. 

* It is too bad, Mr. Western,' she said, ' to be so 
wasteful. Some day you may want them. If I 
had known it. Miss Barker should certainly haye 
been up to hear you. But I did not like to wake 
her,' said the matron m another tone. * What a 
poor, pretty little thing it is, Mr. Western !' The 
librari£tn was sober now, and quick to listen. * Do 
you know, sir,' continued the matron wonderingly, 
' she does not seem to haye a single relatiye in all 
the world ? Dear me, but it must be very hard, 
sir, to haye no one to think of, and care for !' 

'My dear creature/ interposed the librarian, 
honestly and admiringly, ' it is a depriyation which 
many of us endure with a wonderful equanimity.' 

' I don't think she has been yery kindly used^ 
Mr. Western. They must haye hard hearts that 
could iU-treat her, too. I suppose she has been 
at school, sir ?' 

' Yes, in Belgium, I belieya' 

* And she is going home ?' 

*To her guardians, yes — ^in — in the shires.' 
And the librarian wayed his hand round so 
yaguely, that he haK boxed the compass. 
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' Ah !' And Miss Kdgrief, eyeing him closely, 
drew a long breath. Then she turned upon him 
sharply, 'It is some time since I met Captain 
Steele in your rooms.' 

Mr. Philip Western was not altogether easy 
under Miss Pidgrief s glance. ' Is it ?' he said, * it 
does not seem so to me. Time is not for the happy, 
1 suppose.' 

* Has — has that gentleman any profession now, 
sir?' 

* Well,' said the librarian, brought to bay at last, 
* I should foncy not And as to practice, my dear 
Miss Pidgrief, I may say with certainty, none.' 

But the matron looked so grave, that in a little 
while Mr. Western's face reflected the expression 
of hers. 'In sober fact, Miss Pidgrief,' he said, 
' your instinct doubts my dear, big friend.' 

'I doubt no one but myself, sir,' said the matron, 
gravely; 'Heaven forbid. Much less one whom 
you term a dear friend.' 

' He ought to be,' interrupted the Kbrarian, with 
a curious smile. ' But for those strong arms of 
his my life would have come to a wreck long ago, 
and time have been flowing over my whitened 
bones for the last score of years. Whether to 
thank my dear Jack for his interference is another 
matter.' 
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'Hush! sir/ said the matron. There were 
certain topics which Miss Pidgrief avoided reve- 
rently, topics which Mr. Western would play with 
—in no irreverent spirit, surely,— in the boyish 
lightness of his heart ^ Hush, sir, it could be no 
casual privilege to be Grod's chosen instrument for 
^ch a working of His Providence. And it may 
be, that he has not done with Captain Steele yet' 

Miss Pidgrief was a very plain body, and h^ 
education had been lamentably n^lected, bat 
now and then she struck out scintillations of 
thought, that a heavier arm upon a laig^ anvil 
might admire and envy. The librarian smiling at 
this one, nodded kindly to her, and took it away 
with him to his room. 

* And I am sure,' said Miss Pidgrief then in a 
flutter, * wherever such remarks come firom, and 
how I find courage to make them, is more than I 
can tell : to say nothing of its being shocking bad 
manners. I am sore I feel as if I must have had Paul 
Pry for one parent, and Mtsl Candour for another. 
My dear/ — she broke off to welcome Ellen, who 
had just entered, — 'you must let me kiss you. 
Why, hownice and firesh you do look, to be sure!' 

Best had restored to EUen her quie^ confident 
bearing. Although she still looked wondroosly 
pale and fragile, her manner at once recalled to 
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Miss Pidgrief 8 recollection the little, pretty, proud 
beauty, whom she had felt so surprised to see 
before the fire in Philip Western's chair last 
night. She was so childishly pleased with all the 
matron's home arrangements, — ^the whole economy 
of the Charity indeed was an inexpressible delight 
and novelty to her, — and she so charmed Miss Pid* 
grief with the ease with which she was amused, 
that before their cheerful Uttle breakfast was 
fairly begun, they were quite as old friends. 

* And now, my dear,' said the matron, when the 
breakfast things were cleared away, and the room 
made tidy for the day, 'I shouldn't be at all 
surprised tf Iwa. to hL some visitors look in 
upon me this morning. Somehow, they grow very 
particular in their attentions about this time of 
year, and 1 have no doubt they will repeat them, 
at intervals of three months, my dear. If they 
should come, I want you not to be at all surprised 
either, but to sit stilly and take no particular notice 
of them.' 

Ellen nodded yes, and took her place by the 
fireside. * But, dear me,' said the matron, sud- 
denly, * somebody has been here already ydth a 
hundred inquiries after you.' 

The girl's eyes lighted up in an instant as she 
turned her fece to Miss Pidgriet * Not — ' she was 
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begiiming to say, when the matron intemipted 
her. 

* No, my dear, Mr. Western ; and he brought 
you these beautiful violets.' 

' It is very kind of him.' And she took them 
with a pleased look. But Miss Fidgrief had seen 
the eager, glad expression of her £EU3e, and the dis- 
appointment that had so suddenly clouded it. 
And the kind-hearted matron fell into an uneasy 
study about it. 

It might have been ten o'clock when the shadow 
of a tall, thin figure, fell upon the threshold of 
Miss Pidgrief s door and crossed it. With a quiet 
elevation of her eyebrows to EUen, which might 
mean — * This is one of my expected guests ; don't 
move,' the matron advanced to meet the new 
comer. 

* How do you do, Penelope ?' she said ; and she 
would have kissed her. But the taU figure re- 
pulsed her advances firmly, and by no means 
gently. 

*How are you, Sara? Don't kiss me: you 
might do yourself an injury.' 

^ Bless me, my dear Penelope, what do you 
mean?' 

*My breath, Sara,' said the other, in a deep, 
sepulchral voice, that gave a palpable contradic- 
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tion to the assertion, — *iny breath is gone 
now.' 

^Groodness me, Penelope/ said the matron 
hastily; ^sit down, do, and get it back again. 
Can I get you anything?' 

* No, Sara ; and I will not deceive you. Brandy, 
although it is the only thing that is comforting for 
a season, isn't lasting.' She took it, though, and 
seemed to enjoy it. ^ It is the last sign of a gene- 
ral break-up of the constitution, Sara, and I've 
got it.' 

* Nonsense, Penelope.' 

* A doctor is a luxury which reduced folk like 
me shouldn't look to be indulged in, and I don't. 
But I had the privilege of seeing one, in a casual 
way, the other day, and his remark was, — " Mrs. 
Henry Pidgrief, your constitution's giving way at 
last; and no one can be surprised at it. Much 
suffering is before you, but I know you'll bear it, 
ma'am. You haven't many more sands of life to 
be run out, and no doubt your friends will take 
care the glass isn't shook." It was a great comfort 
to have his advice, Sara, — ^the more so that I got 
it for nothing.' 

'I should think so, indeed, Penelope,' said the 
matron indignantly. ' Fd find a better investment 
for my money than that, I fancy.' 
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The tall womaa sat before the fire, now eyeing 
Ellen, whom she evidently regarded as an inter- 
loper, a litde viciously ; and now looking into the 
bottom of her empty glass wistfully. 

*I didn't bring the children with me to-day, 
Sara,' she said at last. 

* Of course not, Penelope,' said the matron. 

* Mary Jane's got that rash on her chin, that I 
greatly misdoubt she's sickening for the measles ; 
and Frederick's been struck over the eye with a 
marble, and it's so swollen that if he doesn't lose 
his sight I shall be much disappointed ; and baby's 
in trouble on account of the children playing with 
the mangle — ' 

* Well, I never,' said Miss Pidgriei^ aghast 

* Otherwise, I don't keep them away willingly, 
Sara. I am sure it is my wish to train them up 
in the way as they should have to go. If it's the 
will of Providence that we should be beggars, it's 
my wish as well as duty, Sara, to submit becom- 
ingly, and bring the children up as such.' 

'My dear Penelope,' said the matron, a little 
shocked, * how can y&u talk so ? 

^ Sara ! I learnt of it in my catechism when I 
was young, and I will abide in it now that my 
hair is getting gray, at thirtynaix come next 
Michaelmas. I promised then, by my godfetthers 
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and my godmothers^ — ^none of the which ever 
gave me a shilling or so much as a pewter mng — 
that I would walk in it true and fidthfiil all the 
days of my life ; and may I have strength not to 
depart firom the same« Amen. No, Sara, I may 
be a beggar, and it may be part of my trial to be 
reduced to confess the same before young persons 
previously unbeknown ; but no one can say that I 
haven't done my duty in that state of life to which 
I don't of right belong, as you quite well know, 
Sara ; and, with or without your leave, I'll con- 
tinue to do it for the little while my poor breath 
lasts me.' 

And the tall figure drew herself up in her chair, 
crossed her legs and arms decisively, and sat 
ftowning at the fire. The matron, shrugging her 
shoulders to Ell6n, in evident perplexity, tried 
then to change the subject. 

The entrance of a new comer diverted the con- 
versation far more effectively than any effort of 
Miss Hdgrief could have done. This was a mid- 
dle-aged, somewhat stout man, dressed in clothes 
that once had pretensions to excessive smartness, 
but were now unmistakably old and rusty. He 
was clothed sparely too for such weather, and 
what little warmth there was in his body seemed 
to have settled in the extremities of his features. 
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He came in, however, with a jaunty air, diffiiBing 
in a moment a strong flavour as of ardent spirits 
in the matron's room. 

' Miss Fidgrief,' he said stopping suddenly, and 
then advancing with a long stride to that lady's 
side, * the memory of our mutually lamented Shu- 
san will at once suggest and excuse this liberty. 
Sahara, assure me of your 'elth.' He dropped 
her hand upon receiving it, and turned to her 
companion. *And Mrs. 'Enry Kdgrief, I 'ope I 
see you well, mum; likewise your family.' He 
sat down then, and, takins: a very dirty pocket- 
handkerchief Jhook his he^. uotVZ, MuUy. 
*Tou will excuse my emotion, ladies,' he said. 
' That I should be unmanned, looking upon the 
image of my late lamented one, is only natural.' 

Miss Fidgrief did not seem at all disposed to 
share this gentleman's emotion. 

• Susan was never thought like me, John,' she 
said coldly. 

^ In mind you was, Sahara, as like as two peas. 
I ought to know, mum,' he said to Mrs. Henry 
Fidgrief, who was expressing her contempt un- 
mistakably. 

' Oh, I dare say. Don't talk to me. All I wish 
to say is, that it is not much of a compliment to 
Sara to compare her mind to your wife's. She 
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never had one at all, that I could see or hear 
of.' 

*Hnsh, Penelope,' said Miss Pidgrief. 'She 
was my sister.' 

* And my husband was your brother, I believe, 
Sara. And if ever a woman worked, and toiled, 
and slaved to keep a man who married on one 
lung, and was ten years getting through it, I was 
that wife to him. Besides a bearing of him six 
children, of which two is in their quiet graves.' 

'Yes, Penelope,' admitted Miss Pidgrief quite 
subdued ; ' I know how great your claims are upon 
me ; and Fm sure I have no wish to think lightly 
of or to forget them.' 

Mr. Gammage wiped his eyes of some rheum 
that had gathered in them. 

' This is aJGTecting, very,' he said. ' It reminds 
me forcibly of the angel in heaven that was once 
mine. She lay upon my bosom, here.' And Mr. 
Gammage struck the site violently, as he was 
reported on several occasions to have struck its 
quondam occupant. 'She rests now there,' and 
he threw a very dirty hand aloft ' As a subject 
of contemplation, ladies all, I sometimes find it 
confiising as well as affecting.' 

'I cannot but say,' continued Miss Pidgrief, 
unheeding him, 'that I did entertain a hope, — not 
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a very strong one, perhaps, — ^that his wants, which 
I am far from denying [or underyaluing, mind 
you, might, as a single man, with only his own 
way to make in tte world, yield to other and 
stronger claims. In a word,' said Miss Kdgrief, 

* I did not expect to see you here to-day, John, 
and,' — the matron's idea of boldness was a curious 
one, — ^ so I make bold to tell you.' 

*' Sahara,' said Mr. Gammage, rousing from his 
reverie briskly, * you do me an injustice. With 
children I may not be encumbered, but with prin- 
ciples I am, and principles, Sahara, with aU defer- 
ence to Mrs. 'Enry, are just as expensive, if not 
more so.' 

The last-named lady received this suggestion 
with unmistakable signs of contempt, and Miss 
Kdgrief looked unconvinced. The spots of 
warmth on Mr. Gammage's fstce grew pallid then. 

* Sahara,' he continued, — ^he had a hangdog 
look at the best, and he looked his worst now, — 

* I did not expect to meet with this 'arshness at 
the 'ands of my departed one's only surviving 
sister. When I married into your family I took 
upon me Shusan, with several other obligations. 
One of them was to uphold the respectability and 
position of that family, of which I may not be the 
most unworthy member. Why,' continued Mr. 
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Gammage, for his hearers did not seem at^all con- 
vinced, 'how long ago is it, I wonder, since a 
friend said to me, after hearing and admiring my 
powers in a select private meeting of kindred 
spirits, known as the " Souls of 'armony," at the 
Goat and Compasses, in Southwark, " Mr. Gam- 
mage, why bury your talents any longer? I 
know the manager of a music 'all in the Borough, 
and I'm confident your * Three Blue Bottles ' song, 
with variations by a living master, is worth five- 
and-six any night ?" But I said " No : I married 
a Kdgrief, and I'll not disgrace her." ' 

'I wish you had always been so thoughtful, 
John,' said the matron, with a little asperity in 
her voice. 

*And again,' urged Mr. Gammage, 'when 
there was a vacancy in the Charity, and I come 
to you and say, " Sahara, I hear one of the Old- 
boys has shufSed off his slippers : wouldn't they 
fit me? Connected as I am, however remotely 
with the warden, and related so nearly to you, my 
election is certain." And you say, "Jolm, no, 
don't think of it ; for my sake don't be an OId*» 
boy." ' 

' I should think not, indeed !' said Miss Pidgrief, 
with a shudder ; * it would have driven me mad.' 

' I yielded, mum,' said Mr. Gammage to Mrs, 
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Henry, who turned her coldest shoulder to him 
viciously. * I gave up a certain prospect of two 
rooms, with firing, candles, and the founder's 
bounty weekly, without a murmur, and now I am 
expected to give up more. It's hard and unde- 
served, very.' 

' I am sure,' said Miss Fidgrief, speaking now, 
and turning &om one to the other of them in some 
perplexity, * that I do all for the best, and that 
my only wish is to keep peace and harmony 
between us aU. But you know very well how 
limited my means are, and that I have other 
claims upon them that I cannot neglect if I would. 
There's my dear nephew, Louis, to think of, for 
instance. I expected him here before now ;' and 
the matron stole an impatient glance at her little 
clock. 

With perfect unanimity Mrs. Henry Kdgrief 
and Mr. Grammage, turned upon this last pratigi 
of the matron's, and against him. But Miss Fid- 
grief was- very firm in this instance, and they 
could make no impression upon her. She might 
be making herseK absurd with this boy, spoiling 
him, ruining him for life ; she might be morally 
guilty, as Mrs. Henry Fidgrief suggested, of all 
the possible sins of the Decalogue in reference to 
him, but she would not budge one inch of her 
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intentiona And when he came in, a few moments 
later, and they saw the lad's gallant form and 
bright, handsome face, alight with life and anima- 
tion, they could not have wondered much at the 
spinster's firmness. He ran up to the matron 
and kissed her thin cheek. 

' I couldn't come earlier, aunt,' he said, caress- 
ingly. He turned to the others. ^ I say, what a 
lot of company you have this morning ! How d'ye 
do, Aunt Kdgrief? Holloa! my old buck. I 
thought owls were night-birds. ** Three blue- 
bottles met on affairs of state ?" " They came to- 
gether early, and they kept it up till late." ' And 
the lad threw his face into such an obvious imita- 
tion of Mr. Qammage's, that even Miss Pidgrief 
laughed. 

But a moment after her face clouded, and she 
looked uneasily at Mr. Grammage, who was going 
through a variety of facial contortions that were 
meant to impress upon his young satirist the 
necessity of caution and reticence. They failed 
so palpably that Mr. Gammage thought it prudent 
to retire, followed, after a little interval, by Mrs. 
Henry Pidgrief. They both held a few parting 
words with the matron at the door, and a keen 
ear might on each occasion detect the chink 
as of money counted into their greedy palms. 
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Shutting the door upon the last. Miss Fidgrief 
came to the fireside again, and looked Louis 
Hardway gravely in the fece. 

^ My dear/ she said, and her voice trembled a 
little, * don't try to hide it from me: you are 
getting intimate with that wretched man again.' 

The lad looked uneasy, although he tried to 
laugh away the matron's anxiety. But she would 
not be evaded. ' I know you are, Louis/ she said. 
^* Oh, it's nothing to laugh at, my dear.' 

' Why, aunt,' he urged, * I cannot help meeting 
him sometimes, and he will be friendly. What 
can I do? You wouldn't have me cut my own 
uncle, I know.' 

Miss Pidgrief was not sure even of that. *I 
don't know, Louis,' she said. ^I have such a 
dread and horror of that maQ and his like, that if 
I did not think him too selfish to risk offending 
me by leading you astray, I would shut my doors 
upon him and never open them to his wicked face 
again. I would, indeed. But, my dear child, 
youll make aU this troublesome precaution un- 
necessary, won't you? I dare say I'm a foolish 
old woman,' said Miss Fidgrief wiping her eyes 
quietly, 'but I cannot help being fidgety about 
these things ; and the dread of your getting into 
bad society and wrong ways troubles me some- 
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times more than enougL' And the matron dried 
her eyes again. 

The lad was easily touched * My dear aunt/ 
he said, Mon't vex yourself about me. If I 
thought that my knowing that old rascal would 
give you pain, I would never speak to him 
again. He is a bad one, I believe, aunt ; and a 
shallow old fool, for all he pretends to know so 
much of the world. Why, even I can see that, 
aunt There, it's all right now, eh ?* 

Miss Pidgrief wiped her eyes for good this time, 
and with a smile. *It is very si]ly of me, Louis, 
she said ; ^ but I am a woman, you know, and so 
easily frightened. And now, what have I been 

known to Miss Barker ?* 

^It isn't like your usual manners, aunt,' he 
said. 

* This is my good-for-nothing nephew, my dear,' 
said Miss Pidgrief, quite recovered by this time, 
'who is as much trouble to me as the best son 
could possibly be. And this, Louis, is a friend of 
Mr. Western, who is kind enough to make a little 
stay with me ; or rather, I should say, of an old 
friend of his, Mr. John Steele.' 

' Captain Steele ?' said the boy, eagerly : he was 
sitting over the fire in the matron's chair. * Is he 
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in the Charity, too, aunt ? I should like to see 
him again. Why, what a gallant fellow he is. I 
shouldn't wish to have a better friend in the world 
than Captain Steele, Miss Barker.' 

The girl looked at him with interest 

' No/ she said, ^ I think so too.' 

' I remember what tales he told ns of the war in 
Spain. He was in the English Legion there, yon 
know, and the Carlists never gave them quarter. 
And I fancy he has served since in Egypt and 
South America. Have you ever noticed that scar 
across his forehead. Miss Barker?' 

' Yes,' said Ellen, eagerly. 

'He got it in a duel with a Mexican^ who was 
the best swordsman in the camp, and had been 
set upon him by the others, just for bad Uood's 
sake. It was an ugly wound, but he never gave 
another. Mr. Western told me — ^he was the cap- 
tain's second, you know ^ 

While the two young people were talking thus 
about their hero. Miss Hdgrief, impatient with 
the subject, fidgeted about the room uneasily. It 
was better than no relief at aU when another tall 
shadow fell upon her threshold, and a deep manly 
voice cried, ' It is I — ^may I come in. Miss Kd- 
grief?' 

Captain John Steele shook hands with the 
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matron, nodded kindly to Ellen, and, much to 
that youth's delight, recognized Louis Hardway at 
once, and warmly. 

*Why, how your youngster grows, Miss Pid- 
grief,' he said, cheerily. * He wiU be a credit to 
your training now. What are you going to make 
of him, ma'am ?' 

Miss Pidgrief was undecided. ^ He must choose 
for himself,' she said; ^and I hope he wiU choose 
well. Just now he is serving his time with a 
doctor, and if he likes to try and become one him- 
self, I will do my best to make it practicable.' 

The lad laughed. ^ I had rather go to the wars 
with you. Captain Steele,' he said. 

The matron gave a shudder and a little scream, 
and the soldier smiled. ' Tut ! lad,' he said, 'my 
fighting days are over. I have hung up my poor 
sword long ago.' 

• But you would take it down, and rub it up, 
and buckle it on again, I know. Captain Steele, if 
there was any likelihood of a brush. You couldn't 
help it, could you?' 

He was twirling his moustaches, and trying to 
put the case to himseK candidly. 'Well,' he 
admitted at last, ' perhaps not.' 

' If the Bussians should fight, for instance. Cap- 
tain Steele ?' 
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But the soldier, laughing, refused to entertam 
such a supposition for a moment. 'No, no, the 
Muscovy won't fight, my lad,' he said, as he left. 
Older soldiers than John Steele said so, too, and 
paid for their mistake dearly. 

He found Philip Western in his working-room, 
with his working-mask on, immersed in a troubled 
sea of books and papers. He threw the mask off 
with his usual ease, and cleared a passage through 
the litter of old volumes, up to his friend's burly 
form. 

*Dear old Jack,' he said, kindly, *what is the 
shadow on your buffeted face this morning ? More 
ghosts. Jack — ^more mysterious footsteps behind 
you?' 

For he had thrown himself before the fire, and 
was at his old work — ^Phil remembered and under- 
stood it quite well — champing his tawny mous- 
taches. 

* Never mind me, Phil ; what are you so busy 
about ?' he said, with evident respect. 

The librarian smiled as he took up a handful of 
sheets, and let them &11 in a snowy shower upon 
the table. * I must be biisy. Jack,' he said, * even 
at the risk of writing myself down an ass. Don't 
laugh : it's just " A critical inquiry into some of 
the apparent inconsistencies of the Fathers.' 
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' The— whose fathers, Phil ?' 

* You, dear, big, stupid man, the Church's, to be 
sure.' 

Captain Steele blushed, laughed, and twirled 
his moustaches at the same time. ^Why, of 
course,' he said, ^ what a fool I am. I say though, 
do you know, Phil, it may come from the fiujt, 
that I have never seen much of any relations 
nearer to the Church than its grandmothers.' 

Philip Western laughed heartily. *No, Jack,' 
he said, * are you sure ? What about its prodigal 
sons?' 

Mr. John Steele started. ^ Ah ! I had for- 
gotten,' he said, quite seriously. * Do you know, 
Phil, our chat last night has given me some fresh 
ideas about those — ^those prodigals. Of course, if 
a man takes the devil's wages, he must look to 
have dirty work given him to do. I know that, 
Phil ; but if you are right, it may be ' 

The soldier who had spoken hesitatingly, came 
to an abrupt stop, and looked into the fire, 
musingly. 'Never mind about that now, how- 
ever,' he said again, after a little while, — * I say, 
Phil, what were you doing, sixteen, eighteen, say 
twenty years ago ?' 

The librarian shrugged his shoulders, but seeing 
that his companion was serious, instituted a close 
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mental inquiry. *I have it^ Jack/ he cried at 
last — * traveUing physician to a Greek Prince. I 
remember quite well, that I found it necessary to 
thrash him at Damascus, and that he never paid 
me my wages. Just at that time/ added the 
librarian, with a humorous twinkle in his eyes, ' I 
was in practice as a medical gymnasiarch.' 

* What in the world was that, Phil ?' 

' Oh ! one of the score of schools I have in my 
time adorned. The best application of its princi- 
ples I ever made was to that Greek prince. Jack. 
To a low-minded blackguard, depend upon it there 
is no better remedy than a judicious application of 
the human fingers, clenched, and directed &om 
the biceps muscle. But why do you ask, Jack ?' 

'Only for this,' said Steele. *Tou may not 
have known me intimately, then ; but you did weU 
enough to make a fcdr guess at the manner of the 
life I and those who were my best friends were 
likely to be leading.' ': 

Philip Western shrugged his shoulders, with a 
strange expression on his face. 

' Heaven knows, I blush to think or speak of 
that time, Phil. I would not, on my honour, even 
to you, if it was not necessary for you to give me 
an answer to the question I am going to put to 
you. For,' said the soldier, very gravely, * be the 
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world's philosophy what it may, what I sowed 
then, has borne fruit, of sorrow and shame to 
others, — ^has been, and will have to be reaped by 
me in pain and humiliation.' 

The librarian said something that was meant to 
be cheering, but he did not speak with much 
confidence. 

* Ay ! but 1 begin to see it too clearly,' urged 
Steele, with a very altered face ; * and my best 
hope is that I may be able to bear it as a man 
should ; but let that pass now. Having heard so 
much, read this, Phil, and give me your mind 
upon it.' 

He had taken from his pocket-book a letter, 
yellow, and stained with the sands of some twenty 
years, which he handed to Philip Western. The 
librarian, going to the light of the nearest window, 
opened and read it. 

The writing was so cramped and illegible, and 
the ink so faded and wan, and Philip Western had 
so much diflSculty in deciphering it, that in order 
to make out its meaning clearly, he was obliged 
to read it over again. He folded it up carefully 
then in the same worn folds, and turned a very 
grave and hopeless face to Captain John Steele by 
the fire, watching for its expression wistfully. 

* You — ^you think it a bad case, Phil ?' 
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The librarian shook his head, and for answer, 
put a question. 

* La petite is George's — ' 

*Yes.' 
. * God help her. Jack.' 

And they were both silent for a little while. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

CAPTAIN Steele's homily. 

Philip Western was the first to break that 
silence. * This Gridstone, Steele/ he said, refer- 
ring to the letter, * what has he to do with the poor 
child?' 

Captain Steele shrogged his shoulders. ' I know 
as little as you do, Phil ; I haven't spent sixteen 
months of the last sixteen years in England, you 
know. I dare say I never should have thought of 
— of that letter of George's again, but for a little 
incident that took place in Calais harbour, while 
we were waiting for the tide the other night, that 
brought it to my mind.' 

^You will make it your business to find out. 
Jack?' said Western, firmly. Captain Steele 
gave a qualified assent 

' I think you should. Jack,' ui^ed the librarian ; 
* I am sure you wiU.' 

* Yes, of course, Phil ; but I cannot see my way 
to it dearly.' 

VOL. L H 
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* He is all right, I suppose, Jack, — this Eoger 
Gridstone ?' 

The broad shoulders were raised, and fell again 
expressively. * I don't know much in his favour, 
Phil, and certainly as little against him. He can 
hold his own as well as most men, I fancy ; and if 
what I have heard is true, he has that sort of hand 
out of which many a fellow has dropped nipped to 
death. That it is at all a likely hand to give 
a crust of bread, or glass of water, without the 
promise of a handsome return, I never will 
believe.' 

The countenance of the librarian, standing in the 
dim November light, grew more and more clouded 
as he raised his hand to his mouth, in evident 
perplexity. * There, there cannot be anything 
wrong about aU this. Jack ?' 

'Can there be, Phil?' asked Steele, but not 
very confidently. * In the fact of his writing to 
me on other business, being then at Wiesbaden, 
where 1 had been playing, of course — for the last 
time, I think, Phil — of his saying in that letter's 
postscript, ** would it inconvenience you much to 
come home by way of Brussels, and pick up so 
and so's daughter ?" — in my writing " Not at all," 
having reasons of my own for obliging him in any 
reasonable way; in my picking up so and so's 
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daughter, you see how plainly he puts it, Phil, — 
and here we are.' 

' And he was to meet you ?' 

' Here, in London I I forgot to tell you that, 
Phil; I waS'to write and say, ^^Here we are in 
England," and he would come and take her to his 
home. I did post the letter in Dover, and I 
should have heard from him to-day, but I dare say 
the snowHstorms have thrown the mails out' 

*No doubt. By-the-way, why don't you take 
her down to Guiltcross yourself. Jack ? 

Captain Steele started back in his chair, as if he 
had been shot ' I go to Guiltcross^ Phil !' he 
said. 

The librarian twisted his face into a curious 
expression of contrition, — *I beg your pardon, 
Jack,' he said, * I knew no better, — how should I ?' 

The stalwart figure was bending over the fire, 
with the same expression on his handsome fetce 
that had startled Ellen, in the little road-side 
Surreyinn. After a wlule he raised it, white and 
contorted, — 'I dare say you are right, Phil,' he 
said ; ' but if any one had told me that I should 
cross the channel on business, and above all go 
down to Guiltcross on business, I should have 
laughed in his face. But so it seems to have 
turned out. Western, and I may as weU go through 
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with it I have given pain enough in my time td 
others for my own pleasure, Phil, and it wouldn't 
be fair for me to grudge a little personal suffering, 
to give another help' — (aU this while Philip 
Western was looking at his jfriend wonderingly) — 
' but I will not disguise from you, Phil, that there 
is no place in the wide world I would not sooner 
start for— no perils I would not rather confront 
— than make this trip to Guiltcross.* 

His friend, in his utter ignorance of their 
nature, could only express a vague sympathy by 
some general pantomimic gestures. *For you see, 
Phil,' said Steele, rising, 'so much of the past 
lies buried there, that I shall not be able to take 
a single step without the fear that some one or 
other of its poor gray ghosts may start up and face 
me.' 

* Why go, then. Jack?' said the librarian. *I 
knew nothing of this when I proposed it' 

But Steele was firm. *You spoke sensibly, 
Phil,' he said, * and I wiU go through with it now, 
right or wrong. We'll start by an early train to- 
morrow, and I will go and tell Ellen so. I sup- 
pose your good-natured little friend will not mind 
sheltering her for another night.' 

* Not a bit of it,' said the librarian confidently ; 
< for twenty, if you like.' 
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. * She seems a good honest soul, PhiL' 

*A better never helped to keep up Heaven's 

reflection upon earth/ said the librarian warmly, 
*And that is a promising young fellow she is 

bringing up. What a handsome dog the lad 

grows, Phnr 

Philip Western smiled curiously. * More's the 
pity perhaps. Handsome dogs do not make the 
best use of the world always — ^are given, some of 
them — eh, Jack ? ^to abusing it, and killing time 
in certain ugly ways, and burying it here and 
there, and walking uneasily from fear of its ghosts 
ever after.' 

Captain Steele blushed a little, and his hand 
stole to his moustache, which he began to fondle 
nervously. * That's meant as a hit at me. Western, 
I suppose. You had a neat wrist at the foils, I 
remember. And you always had the best of it^ 
I think. I never could play with the buttons on, 
Phil.' And nodding not at aU unkindly to his 
friend, Captain John Steele strode down the staii^ 
case and across the little square to the matron's 
quarters. 

Miss Pidgrief feU into his plans readily, so soon 
as she understood them — ^as for Ellen, she cared 
for no explanation. Elated with the success of 
his mission so fer, he Fas leaving the Charity, 
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when he caught sight of young Haidway, on the 
look-out for him evidently. The soldier had con- 
tracted a liking for the handsome young fellow, 
and Philip Western's ominous remarks about him 
had given him more anxiety than he showed It 
would be a curious thing now, thought Jack Steele, 
as he halted for the boy to overtake him, if I were 
to change my colours and leave my old master for 
a better just for once. But curious things are 
happening, and why not this? So he nodded 
kindly to the lad, who had now approached him* 
There was one side of the square under the 
library windows, which was enjoying what little 
wintry sun there was. Resting his hand on Louis 
Hardway's shoulder, the soldier led him. to this 
sunny spot, and paced it with him. In a little 
while he stopped to light a cigar. The captain 
found moralizing what he would have called rather 
stiff work. He was a slow thinker and by no 
means a ready speaker, and was glad, therefore, to 
secure some occupation upon which he might faU 
back in those ugly pauses which now and then 
would happen. 

' It is a curious thing, my lad,' said the captain, 
between two of these pauses, * but I think I have 
never been able to resist a south wall and a bit of 
sunshine. However hard the work might be that 
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I was on, that temptation never came in my way 
that I didn't turn my shirt sleeves down, slip on 
my jacket^ and yield to it. It seems to me, 
Hardway/ added Captain Steele, after another 
pause, ^ that a deal of harm has happened to me 
&om south walls and bits of sunshine.' 

^ But you have done a deal of hard work in 
your time, Captain Steele,' said the lad, ad* 
miringly. 

*That may be, too, but a man's way in the 
world isn't made by spurts so much as by steady, 
regular endeavour. Fables, like maxims, are 
more frequently amusing lies than not ; but there 
is a world of wisdom in that one of the tortoise 
and the hare.' 

* But I would rather be the hare than the tor- 
toise. Captain Steele, for all I lost the race,' said 
Louis, after a little thought. 

* Would you ? You think so now.* 

* I am sure of it, Captain Steele.' 

* Ah, but, my lad,' he said, very gravely, * you 
do not know what losing the race in life means. 
It is no light thing, mind you, to have to take the 
W(»d of command from lads who were in their 
mother's arms when you were nursing your whis- 
kers ; to give the pavement to fellows with no 
more muscle than a woman or a babe, and take 
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the mud from the carriage-wheels of fools whose 
best wit has been to profit by your lost oppor- 
tunities.' 

The lad was struck with his companion's bitter 
tone, though only half convinced. *But I'd 
rather tramp through the mud with a gay heart, 
Captain Steele, than ride the streets with a heavy 
one.' 

* But who is to promise you the light heart, my 
lad? The time would come when you would 
find that the gratification of the hour doesn't 
end in happiness. And the worst of it is,' added 
Captain Steele, after a few minutes devoted to his 
cigar, 'it's harder and more difficult to go back 
and find the right way through the wrongs you've 
done and left behind you. It's bad enough,' said 
the soldier, with a little shudder, 'to hear their 
footsteps gather close upon you, but he must be 
made of bolder stuff than most of us, who would 
dare to turn and see their white faces rise one by 
one to meet him.' 

The boy was saenced by Im friend's impressive 
manner. ' If you want to know what manner of 
thing it's like, my lad,' said Captain Steele again, 
* just read the story of the French retreat through 
Bussia, and apply it to our subject. ' I bore a 
hand in something of the sort once, upon a small 
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scale, but it pointed the same moral. It happened 
ia good many years ago now, when I was serving in 
South America.' 

The lad's eyes brightened, and he looked 
eagerly into his companion's face, as he con- 
tinued. — 

* There were a few score of us, of all nations, 
I think, and we chose to consider ourselves as 
helping on a good cause, but perhaps we were 
there more for the love of a scrimmage, and the 
chance of losing a little hot blood, than anything 
elsa Anyhow they were a mongrel lot we lent 
our swords to, whatever their cause. Well ! it 
happened once that we left our ships with a mob 
of them, and pushed our way some hundred miles 
or so inland. We tried our best, I think, to hold 
them in something like order, but we might as 
well have expected ruth or pity from a horde of 
wolves. Things turned out badly for us, and the 
word was given at last to 'bout face, and make 
our way back to the ships. That was an awfal 
march, lad, through the wasted com fields and the 
harried villages, over the ashes of once happy 
homes, and the corpses of the unburied dead. I 
think I shall never forget it. Our feUows melted 
away as before unseen foes. The very ghosts of our 
cruel misdeeds seemed to have power to rise and 
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slay us. Only a handful, whom the honor they 
had passed through had transformed from mid 
beasts to devils, reached the ships, and I don't 
think of that handful that one of their own sweet- 
hearts would have recognized or cared to claim 
her man. Tush ! it is an ugly recollection.' 
^ I should think so, sir.' 

* But groping one's way back through the path 
of a misspent life bears some resemblance to it* 
Bear that in mind, my lad, gd. your onward march 
through the world ; and now and then think of it 
as the warning of an old campaigner.' 

* I will, Captain Steele,' said the boy gravely. 
'That's well; and it may be,' concluded the 

soldier with a Uttle blush, and a slight nervous 
twitching of the long moustache, 'that one half- 
hour at least of my idling in the sunshine will not 
have been without its use.' 

He nodded kindly to the lad, and then started 
away with an unwonted feeling of gratification 
in his he€krt That gratification was certainly not 
shared by one who had been watching the two, 
keenly and dubiously, as they walked to and fro, 
in the fitful wintry sunshine. Miss Kdgrief, 
already anxious about Louis's companions, l^ad seen 
their meeting with suspicion, — had augured badly 
from the familiax touch of Captain Steele's hand 
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upon her lad's shoulder, — ^from the boy's earnest 
face of attention, — ^and the other's grave yet ani- 
mated manner. 

Afraid to disturb them, the matron had watched 
their interview with compressed lips and a moody 
brow ; and it was with a sensation of relief that 
she saw them part ^ 111 make a note of this in 
my mind,' said the matron, hotly ; * and if mischief 
comes, I shall know on whose shoulders, for one, 
to lay some of the blame.* It seemed to her that 
the world was spreading its nets for this young 
heart that she had sheltered and brought up to be 
her own exclusive joy and pride. It never occurred 
to Miss Pidgrief to consider that it is so with the 
young as a matter of course, — ^that she had no 
right to look for any other development, — ^that 
the strengthening wings would essay their power, 
— and that one day there would be no return to 
the old home-nest She put it down to a general 
plot against l^er darling, and coupled Captain 
John Steele with her dubious kinsman Gammage. 
* I've no patience with your half-pay captains,' said 
the matron to herself, testily; * What with their 
strong, lazy limbs, and yeUow hair, I'm not at all 
sure but they're close akin to that personage who 
is said to spend his time walking to and fro, like a 
lion, seeking whom he may devour.' 
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It did not strike the matron — bent upon doing 
injustice to Captain Steele — ^that on that evening 
her nephew was far more thoughtful than was his 
wont, — ^that he encouraged her to talk about his 
future, and even joined her in a very highly- 
coloured iUustration of it, in which he figured— 
the earlier stetges of a medical career triumphantly 
achieved — as a steady young surgeon, settled in a 
pleasant country-town, with a first-rate practice, 
and Miss Pidgrief, who, like all town-bred 
people, yearned for a rural life, keeping house for 
him. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

IN WHICH WE TAKE A JOURNEY. 

Abuse railway trayelling as lovers of the pic- 
turesque may^ there is something wondrously 
inspiritiiig in being borne swiftly through the air 
of a sunny day, not only without personal dis- 
comfort, but even with a sensation of ease and 
luxury. Such a journey, from the quick succession 
of objects presented to the eye and suggested to 
the mind, can never be dull even in the tamest 
country. Now the eye catches sight of a brace of 
horsemen reining in their frightened steeds at a 
crossing, and before the mind can calculate their 
danger or be assured of their safety, the attention 
is diverted to a figure of a sportsman levelling his 
gun ; and while ydu are wondering whether the 
shot told, the panorama of a river, with its busy 
Kttle port, its idle shipping, and the cattle feeding 
leisurely on the banks, opens upon your view. 
Object glides into object with as strange rapidity, 
and as little consistency, as thought follows 
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thought. Groups of figures, distinct and real, yet h 

fleeting and visionary as the shadowy phantoms of 

a troubled dreamy sleep, succeed each other. In 

a few minutes ahnost, may be seen the bustle of a 

crowded market-place, the animation of a hunting 

field as the hounds break cover and the gay 

colours fritter over the brown fields, a glimpse of 

the quiet and peace of some pleasant country 

ihome, a wedding's gay pageant, and the solemn 

procession to the grave. 

There had been a change in the weather during 
the past night, and the snow was clearing away 
fast from the open country. The rivers and 
streamlets, swollen by the rapid thaw, had burst 
their banks, so that now and then, as Captain 
Steele and his charge passed through the low 
country, they seemed to be travelling upon a 
causeway raised in the midst of a great lake. 
Here and there, too, they caught sight of houses 
partially submerged, of villages whose streets 
were little rivers, and glided past groups of coun- 
try people busy moving the cattle to higher 
ground or remedying the mischief which the 
floods had caused. But in every case before the 
eye could do more than seize, or the mind ftdly 
comprehend each situation, it gave way to another 
and others in rapid succession. 
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The novelty of their journey excited Ellen 
pleasantly. Her two days' rest at Oldboys 
Charity had restored her, and she was fall of life 
and spirit this morning, now asking Captain 
Steele for some explanation of the scenes they 
witnessed, now drawing from him bluntly told yet 
stirring narratives of fiercer flood and fire which 
their present experience recalled to his mind. 
Whatever awkwardness or reserve had once 
existed between them, vanished now, and they 
were as close familiar friends as if they had jour- 
neyed through life together for as many years as 
they had hours. 

It never occurred to Ellen, as it doubtless 
would have done to older and more experienced 
minds, to inquire what her claim to the protection 
of Captain John Steele was, and what was the 
home to which he was conducting her. It was 
enough for her just then to know that he had 
forced the gate of a weary sad imprisonment, and 
had led her out of it into this new bright world 
she saw about her. A vague sense of insecurity 
had for a time oppressed her, but his words — she 
could not tell how idle and meaningless they had 
been — spoken while they waited for the tide in 
Calais harbour had in a moment dispelled it. 
Later, a sometime fear that it was but the scene 
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of a dull hopeless existence, not the life itself that 
she was changing, may have chiUed her, but the 
circumstance of her stay at Oldboys Charity 
sufficed to scatter this to the winds. For she had 
made several new and important discoveries there, 
and with the hasty one-sided reasoning of youth 
had framed from them a bright theory of the new 
world she was entering. She had found that 
strength could be winningly gentle with weakness, 
and that every woman was not a natural enemy of 
her kind. The poor child knew not — ^how should 
she? — ^that Jack Steeles, Philip Westerns, and 
Sarah Kdgriefs, do not constitute the world, al- 
though, happily for many of us, they are types of 
a numerous class. 

It had certainly been Captain John Steele's 
intention during that morning's journey to talk 
with Ellen Barker of the home to which he was 
taking her, and to prepare her in some slight 
degree for it. But although he essayed this 
several times, he failed always. He saw at once 
that her first questions would elicit from him how 
little he knew of it, how much less still he thought 
of it. Besides, it would lead him of necessity to 
explain how short his visit to Guiltcross must be, 
and Captain Steele had not the heart to bring a 
shadow to his companion's happy face. Over and 
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again his sterner resolutions failed him, and he 
gave himself up at last to the pleasanter task of 
chiming in with her merry light-hearted humour. 
He could do tliis very effectually when he pleased. 

She could not but notice, however, as they 
drew near to their journey's end, that Captain 
John Steele's face grew clouded, and his manner 
became absent, almost nervously so. Had she 
been older, or had suffering trained her for such 
observation, she might have marvelled at this, and 
tried to fathom its cause. But with her usual un- 
questioning obedience to his wiU she fell in with 
this as with his other humours, and leaving him to 
its full enjoyment, looked without. 

It struck her at once that the aspect of the 
country had altogether changed They were 
gliding now at a slower, graver pace, through a 
portion of it that might be, not inaptly, described 
as a trim formal garden, with roads for paths, and 
prim yet comfortable houses planted in the centre 
of flower beds. The whole neighbourhood had an 
air of high culture that was very remarkable, and 
through it a full river^ with trim regular banks, 
wound its way slowly. In the distance, between 
the low hills, whence it seemed to roll out its long 
folds leisurely, might be seen a quiet, red town. 
They lost sight of it almost as soon as it had come 
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into view, and found themselves, after shrieTring 
through a short tunnel, being whirled over an 
open heath, upon which here and there the furze 
bushes broke into a wintry blaze of blossom, T!he 
train drew up here at a retired station, where 
what little business there was seemed to be trans- 
acted in a grave leisurely &shion — ^in keeping 
with the prim, quaker-like town that lay in the 
valley beneath them. The very carriages that 
loitered in the station-yard for hire had a quaint, 
formal look, and were, almost without exception, 
lined with drab. 

Captain Steele silently assisted his companion 
to alight, recovered her luggage, and handed her 
into one of the drab vehicles. With his foot on 
the step, he gave a sharp curious glance about 
Kim, * said, quietly, ' The Bauk, driver,' entered, 
aud pulled up the window. The man, after a 
moment's thought, laid down the reins, and came 
to the doon Captain Steele lowered the window 
softly. 

' Which Bank, sir ?' 

Captain Steele started and seemed a little con- 
fused. < There used to be but one,' he said. 
* Cockerton's.' 

^ All right, sir,' and they drove away. 

For the first time now during their journey, 
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Ellen felt anxious, and would Mn have learnt 
something of her destination. But with a glance 
at her companion she held her peace. He was 
leaning as far back in his seat as he could, his 
fingers nervously busy cramming the tawny mous- 
taches between his teeth. And although his 
manner was that of one who avoided observation 
and feared recognition, his gray eyes were keenly 
on the watch for every passing object or wayfarer. 
Her curiosity excited, but too timid to disturb and 
too loyal to doubt him, she held her peace and 
looked without. 

They descended the short steep hill from the 
railway station, crossed the sluggish river, and 
were fairly in the quiet, quakerlike town. Ellen 
had only time to catch sight of a wide, trim, clean 
square— with a big white Town Hall in the midst 
— ^which was being watered by the town engine as 
they crossed it, before they turned out of it into a 
neighbourhood of narrow streets. She noticed 
here a frequent repetition of churches with full 
burying grounds attached to them, and that the 
houses were large and brown, and had — ^the more 
important of them — ^a stout chain drawn before 
them. This precaution was so general, that it 
was visible even where there was so little room 
between the windows and the pathway, that the 
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« 

po8t8 that supported it grew within a few inches of 
the walls. She was wondering what purpose of 
nse or ornament this fashion of Guiltcross could 
serve when their vehicle stopped with a jerk 
before a house possessing the more salient pecu- 
liarities of the neighbourhood strongly, and John 
Steele with a little nervousness, helped her t-o 
alight, and puUed the belL 

There was ample time, before the summons was 
answered, for Ellen to take notice that this house 
was rather a superior type of the houses of Guilt- 
cross. Age had toned its red bricks to a sobe 
neutral tint; the windows had a vacant intro- 
verted look, as though they understood that their 
mission was to give light to those within, not to 
satisfy the curiosity of the outer world; and a 
massive iron chain, studded with blunt knobs that 
had once been sharp spikes, intended to deter the 
loungers of Guiltcross from usiug it as a swing, 
clasped hands before it. Its formal iron-gray 
hue, coupled with a little building by its side, 
with the word * Bank,' in rusty letters, upon the 
window-blind, and the dark door and shutters 
studded with black-nobbed naUs, and lined with 
iron, gave it much the appearance of being the 
strong-boz of Guiltcross. This fancy was not 
dispelled, but was, on the contrary, strengthened, 
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when the door moved back slowly upon its hinges, 
disclosing an elaborate internal mechanism of 
bolts and bars, and an old gray serving-man, 
dressed in a suit of rusty-black. 

He stood in front of them, so as, without ap- 
pearing to do so oflTensively, to bar their entrance. 
With a nervousness strange to him Captain Steele 
spoke. * Mrs. Cockerton is within ?' 

*My mistress never receives visitors at this 
hour, sir.' 

Steele fidgeted with his moustache, and his 
nervous backward look, much as if he sought 
shelter from pursuers, was not lost upon the old ' 
servitor. * My business is important,' he said. 

*The bank is closed, sir; but you may see 
Mr. Frederick, at his residence in Eden Street.' 

* It is private — ^for Mrs. Cockerton's ear alone. 
Will you say that, if you please, and give her my 
name ; Steele — Captain John Steele ?' 

The old man looked at them doubtfully, but at 
last made way for them to enter, closed the heavy 
door, motioned them to seats in the haU, and dis- 
appeared up the wide stairs. He returned in a 
few minutes, with a look of satis&ction. 

*My mistress cannot be disturbed, sir.' 

Captain Steele was growing impatient. ' I am 
a stranger here, and my errand will not bear delay.' 
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The old servant was unmoved. * I cannot help 
you, sir ; you had better write.' 

* Ah ! a good thought ; I will.* He tore a leaf 
from his pocket-book, walked to the light of the 
nearest window, and wrote a few words upon it. 
Folding it he put it in the old man's hand. * Take 
this to your mistress — nay ! she will not blame you.' 

Somewhat suspiciously, and with evident un- 
willingness, the old man took the piece of paper 
and ascended the stairs again. In a few minutes 
they saw his gray head peer over the banisters. 
* My mistress will see you, sir ; this way, if yon 
' please ;' and Ellen found herself in the dim hall 
alone. 

Looking about her for occupation rather than 
amusement, she could not but conclude that this 
haU agreed with the exterior of the house admi- 
rably, and might, as probably, be taken for the 
interior arrangement of a huge strongbox as that 
for its outer case. There was a rusty metallic look 
about its structure and furniture that strengthened 
the illusion, and gave it quite the semblance of a 
reality. The floor was carpeted with some dark- 
coloured matting that yielded to the foot's pres- 
sure, and absorbed all sound ; the chairs were stiff 
and angular, as if cast in metal, and rusty with 
age and want of use ; there was a massive stove 
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in one comer, that was as likely to be a subtle 
iron safe ; while the doors, swathed in dark-gray 
cloth, and studded with black nails, looked as if 
they might be the panels of others. 

When the old waiting-man had ushered Steele 
into his mistress's presence, he slid noiselessly 
down the stairs, motioned Ellen silently to one of 
the stiff seats, and vanished through a door, which 
closed upon him with a snap that echoed through 
the old house strangely. After the farthest and 
faintest echo had faded away, there was a per* 
feet silence for, what seemed to Ellen, nearly an 
hour. 

She was becoming vaguely uneasy when her 
companion's stalwart figure came down the stairs, 
and, with a manner strange and silent as the 
house they were in, approached her. 

' Are you tired ?' he said. * Did you think that 
you had lost me altogether?' 

He saw that she was nervous, and strove to re- 
assure her. 

' No ; not that. I did not know what to think.' 

*Will you come with me? Mrs. Cockerton 
will see you,* he said, kindly. *You are not 
frightened, Ellen ?' 

* Not with you,' she said, and put her hand in 
his, as he remembered she had done at Calais, 
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when he told her that the tide had risen, and they 
were free to start. 

He led her np-stairs, opened a door, pushed 
back some heavy curtains, and she found herself 
in a large gloomy room, almost dark, save where 
a fire lit up a distant comer. By its side, in a 
large arm-chair, but so rigidly upright that it was 
quite clear that she had no need of its support, sat 
a tall, thin woman, with a stem face, so lined with 
wrinkles that there seemed no new ground in 
which time or care could plough another. Upon 
a little table by her side, within reach of her 
muscular hand, lay a large Bible, and a small 
yet bulky ledger. Towards her Captain Steele 
led his trembling companion. 

* This is Mrs. Cockerton, Ellen,' he said, when 
they stood opposite to her. ' She will be a kind, 
and must be a valuable friend to you.' 

Unheeding the thanks which the girl began 
nervously to express, the old lady turned her 
shrewd face to Captain Steele. She spoke in a 
full strong voice that showed no symptoms of age 
or decay in its cadence. 

* Why will you assume that she needs one ?' 
He shrugged his broad shoulders. 'Why a 

needless question, Mrs. Cockerton? What life 
can dispense with them ?' 
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' Mine has,' she retorted, with a strange look of 
pride on her wrinkled features. 'I have never 
taken a benefit from a human hand.' 

'You have conferred m^,ny, Mrs. Cockerton,' 
Steele said ; ' I can attest that' 

A look of something like gratification passed 
over her rugged face. She turned her eyes on 
Ellen. ' Come here,' she said; and motioned her 
to her side ; * how old are you, child ?' 

' Sixteen, madam.' 

' It is sixty years since I could make that boast,' 
she said, not unkindly, 'sixty years. Child! 
when preachers tell you life is short, doubt them. 
It takes a long, long while to bring about a 
change like this,' and she laid Ellen's soft, pretty 
hand upon the table beside her own, and looked 
at both for a little while musingly. Then she 
looked up to Captain John Steele with a smile. 
' You think so too ?' she asked him. 

He shook his head candidly. ' I am no judge 
of such matters, Mrs. Cockerton, he said. ' You 
mustn't ask ma I value life too little to regard 
it from any but a very superficial point of 
view.* 

She raised her vigorous hand— her mind starts 
ing oflf to another topic — and checked him. ' Tell 
me how many years is it since I saw you last ?' 
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He considered for a little while. * It must be 
nearly twenty, Mrs. Cockerton.' 

* Twenty. And you are no richer now than 
then?' 

He raised his broad shoulders, and took to 
fingering his moustaches. It was a sufficiently 
expressive answer. 

* No happier for them either ?' 

He hesitated. * That's hard to say, Mrs. Cock- 
erton. I take it when a man is knocking about 
the world, holding his hfe against it— against 
heavy odds, as it were — ^he hasn't much time or 
inclination to ask himself a question like that. 
He may give a thought, now and then, to regret, 
it may be shame ; but I take it unhappiness is an 
idle man*s luxury, and has a great deal to do with 
his digestion.' 

Mrs. Cockerton was watching him keenly, with 
a covert sense of humour observable on her 
wrinkled fe-ce. *And tell me,' she said, in his 
own phraseology, * knocking about that world 
which I have left for ever,' she laid a meaning 
emphasis upon these words, * doing, I am bound 
to think, much harm, it may have happened, now 
and then, that opportunities of good have come in 
your way which you have not neglected ?' 

She waited for him to answer. * Perhaps so, 
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Mrs. Cockerton,' he said; 'but if so, I acted 
mainly [upon impulse, and can take no credit 
for it' 

'Look ye/ and she brought her strong hand 
down heavily upon the bulky ledger as she spoke ; 
' what fruit have those twenty years of life borne 
to me, think you. As you left me then, you find 
me now, the ruling spirit of this house of Cocker- 
ton, whose name is familiar in every market-place 
in the civilized world. For those twenty years I 
dare say I have not moved twenty miles from this 
seat For those twenty years I have lived with a 
consciousness that this great structure, built with 
such infinite pains, was sustained by a woman's 
influence alone. Not that I can do more now 
than watcL But I know that the day my eyes 
close upon it, discordant interests will bestir them- 
selves, and its decay begin. For those last twenty 
years the house of Cockerton has prospered beyond 
our wildest calculation. Yet you, John, man of 
the world and its vanities, strike off some bulky 
figures, that will not save this house's Ml for as 
many hours, from the credit page of my life's work 
for that time, and will the balance of use equal 
yours? Tut, tut! this is an old woman's folly, 
and I waste your time.' 

He looked at her wonderingly. *I may con- 
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elude that my mission is successful, Mrs. Cocker- 
ton/ he said, taking up his hat. 

' I do not see that I can be of much use to youj' 
she replied coldly. *Mr. Eoger Gridstone is a 
man of character and substance. He has the con- 
fidence of our house, and not without good cause.' 

* What you have just been saying, Mrs. Cocker- 
ton,' he urged with a smile, * does not incline me 
to value that recommendation very highly — ' 

* Besides,' she said, 'I rarely move from this 
room. I have done with the world long ago. 
Judge what use I can be to one who is just, enter- 
ing it.' 

* I cannot alter my opinion of it, Mrs. Cocker- 
ton,' he said firmly. 

She looked at him not without impatience, but 
admiringly too. 'You had always a stubborn 
temper, John — ^it was your old fault.' 

* It will have a good claim to be considered a 
virtue, if it carries this point, Mrs. Cockerton,' he 
said gaily. 

' If I yield,' she said, slowly, ' against my judg- 
ment, almost despite my wiU, you must make no 
unfair use of the concession. Let it be only if the 
need is great and urgent' 

* I thank you, Mrs. Cockerton,' he said heartily, 
* and I accept your condition honestly.' 
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They were at the door, when he saw a motion 
of her white hand that recalled him. Leaving 
Ellen there, he returned to the old lady's side. 
She held out her hand to hiin with a more natural 
manner than she had yet shown. 

* I have been very glad to see you again, John,' 
she said. 

•Thank you; you were always very good to 
me, Mrs. Cockerton.' 

* I am not sure I should have been less — ^nay, I 
think I should have been better pleased, had your 
mission been to ask me some favour for yourself.' 
As she spoke, her hand rested upon the ledger, as 
if casually, but there was a meaning in the action. 

* No,' he said, * I owe too much to the House 
already.* 

' But not to me,' she said, quickly ; ^ so old a 
friend, John, that your mother has slept upon my 
knees.' 

* I thank you, Mrs. Cockerton,' he said, almost 
proudly; *I have few wants now, and power to 
satisfy them all. If you would do me a good turn, 
carry it to the credit of our poor friend George's 
child.' 

They found the old serving-man waiting to set 
the subtle mechanism of bolts and bars in motion, 
and let them out. He bowed with marked respect 
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now to Steele, and stood humbly by nntil they 
left. On the threshold Steele turned to him — 
* Mr. Gridstone lives in the old place/ he said, 

* Yes, sir ; in North* Street' 

He looked to the driver. * North Street — Mr. 
Gridstone's/ and they started again. 

More than once, as they crawled through the 
narrow streets — ^it was now almost dark, and Ellen 
could see little of them — Captain Steele turned to 
his companion, as if he would, in some degree, 
have explained the past, and prepared her for the 
future. But each time he gave up his intention, 
and relapsed into silence. In a little while they 
stopped again before a plain ordinary house, and 
Steele, alighting, knocked at the door. The sum- 
mons was so long in being answered, that the 
driver had time to take out aU the luggage, and 
Ellen to ab'ght; before the door was even partially 
opened, and a thin figure, holding a taU brass 
candlestick cautiously before her, stood there. 

* How do you do. Miss Gridstone ?* said EUen's 
companion ; * you have not forgotten John Steele, 
I hope ? And this is Miss Barker.' 

Miss Gridatone looked at them for a moment 
vacantly, an expression which gave way to a more 
active one of wonder, and finally dismay, as, with 
an ejaculation, she dropped the brass candlestick^ 
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shut the door to in their faces, and they heard her 
footsteps going down the passage. 

Captain Steele sat down on one of Ellen's 
trunks, and laughed heartily. * I wonder how I 
came to forget Miss Lydia's nervousness !' he said, 
when he regained his breath. * Confound it, 
though — ^this is but a sorry welcome for you, 
EUen.' 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

MB. ROGER GRroSTONE. 

The interior of a busy lawyer's office makes 
one of the least attractive pictures that four walls 
can frame, and this room partook strongly of one 
of its most unpleasant characteristics, being of the 
earth, earthy, to a degree painfully obvious to 
the senses of sight and scent. 

In one comer stood a massive letter-copying 
machine, cold^ and glittering as some cruel instru- 
ment of torture fresh from the workshop of a 
Bourbon king ; overhead hung huge files of settled 
accounts, between which the spiders had wrought 
what seemed an awkward tangle of cross lines, but 
which was, in reality, the cunningly-devised web 
of an unholy alliance, against which none but the 
youngest and strongest flies had any chance of 
safety. Against the walls leant great ledgers 
clamped with iron, their secrets held with strong 
brass clasps. Upon and over all spread a brown 
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subtle dust, whose mission it seemed to be to bury 
each new pile of papers or bundle of accounts 
as expeditiously and completely as possible. 

By the fire, which burnt dully, and made no 
eflFort to do more than light up the little area, 
facing each otter, were two men as opposite in 
appearance, mind, and temper, as human beings 
can be. One was a young man with a flushed 
sanguine face, hair that hung loosely about his 
spare angular features, and gray eyes, that had 
a curious habit of wandering about the room rest- 
lessly, settling upon no single object for any 
length of time. They were eyes that told of a 
kindred mind, restless, fitful, vacant And yet 
there sometimes gleamed from them, if only for a 
moment — an expression almost pathetic in its 
mute inquiry for some sympathetic :object upon 
which they might look and rest Indicative of 
some mental want too, surely. 

There was* one thing in that room which the rest- 
less gray eyes had come to a conclusion not to 
rest upon« And that was the face of the man 
seated opposite. And yet there was nothing, at 
first sight anyhow, to account for this resolution. 
It looked, on the whole, a pleasant face rather 
thfitn not, ripe with that prompt, ready courage and 
energy, that in our present temper constitutes 
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manly beauty. The thick firm hair was grizzled 
now, the brow furrowed deep with years, the trim 
cut whiskers were snowy white, but the time 
must have been, and had scarcely passed indeed, 
when that was a very handsome face, whose fasci- 
nation many must have found it hard to resist 
It was not without its faults. The eyes were too 
quick, bold, and combative; the nostrils over 
wide and coarse ; the lips ftill large, and restless. 
But the whole figure of the man, his broad strong 
frame and manly ready bearing were suggestive of 
more than ordinary vital strength and power. 

' I suppose,' said the younger of the two men, a 
little testily, * that I'm only doing what other men 
in my position think themselves justified in.' 

His words were bold enough, but his maoner— 
the head hung down, and the eyes fixed on the 
boots, which he was tapping with a heavy riding- 
whip — was the reverse of confident. 

* My dear Samuel,' said Mr. Gridstone, with a 
hard, stem expression upon his face, which, had 
his companion's eyes been raised to it, he would 
most likely have seen wreathed with smiles, 
* why should you question me about the habits of 
young men of birth and fortune ? I began life 
with half a crown, and in a suit of clothes which I 
picked up at a marine store, Samuel, at odd times. 
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for odd shillings. My lot has not thrown me 
among yomig men of rank and position ; fortmiately 
for me, my dear Samuel, I make no doubt.' 

'I'm not so certain of that, guardian,' said the 
other doggedly ; he still kept his eyes upon the 
ground, or he might not have cared to hazard the 
remark. * Judging from what I know of you, it's 
not against you so much as them that I should be 
inclined to give the odds.' 

Mr. Gridstone threw himself back in his chair, 
and broke into a hearty burst of laughter. ' My 
dear boy,' he said, so soon as he could, ' that was 
a clever hit, a little clumsily delivered perhaps, but 
practice would soon give you finesse. Positively 
you have fine natural qualities, Samuel, why don't 
you cultivate them ? If you would but be more 
careful of yourself you might do marvels yet. 
Your success to-night is a proof of it, for confess, 
my dear Samuel, you have not been drinking so 
much as usual to-day by a great deaL' 

He flushed a more sanguine crimson, and for a 
moment the disorderly eyes sought Gridstone's 
with an angry meaning. But they were too rest- 
less to retain it long, and they fell back from the 
bold, smiling features in no little confusion, and 
sought the ground again. 

* I don't see why we two should quarrel, Grid- 
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stone,' he said, half apologetically; 'it never did 
any good to either of ns yet' 

' My dear Samuel,' said the impertorbable Mr. 
Gridstone, ' I cannot for the life of me see what 
grounds you have for any such assertion. We 
never have quarrelled to my recollection. Most 
games of excitement, to which I am upon principle 
opposed, require two individuals to play them. 
There is an exception, I believe, in a game played 
with cards, and known as Patience. I should not 
be at all surprised if ever I come to know that 
game, Samuel, that I may make an exception of 
it, and relax my principle in its favour.' 

A retort rose to the other's lips, but he sup- 
pressed it not unwisely. 

* Going back to what we were talking about, 
then, Gridstone,' he began. 

^ My dear Samuel,' said the other interrupting 
him iQ the most genial manner possible, ' take my 
advice, and do not go back to that provocative 
subject ; it is not a pleasant one to you I know, 
€Uid there are twenty others much more congenial. 
Your last run with the hounds, the latest ghost 
seen at the Place, what Mrs. Povey makes of her 
butter, or the merits of the new barmaid at the 
Craven Arms.' 

His voice and manner expressed such an undis- 
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goised contempt for his compamon, that had the 
latter possessed the spirit of a mouse, he must 
have resented it. For a moment, indeed, the 
flushed face turned pale, and the restless eyes grew 
ominously steady ; but the manly impulse was a 
weak one that died almost in the moment of its birth. 

^ If you won't let me have my say, Gridstone,' 
he said, affecting to rise, * it may give you more 
trouble, perhaps, than it will me.' 

^ My dear Craven,' said the other genially, as 
before, * why entail upon me the humiliating task 
of reminding you of our relative positions in life ? 
You are my master, I your servant, bought and 
paid for at my own price.' He laid a meaning em- 
phasis upon these words — * Why then use entreaty, 
when you might command ?' 

* I'm sure I have never wished to, Gridstone,' 
he said ; ^ you must give me credit for that' 

His obtuseness, great, perhaps, as his coarseness, 
prevented his understanding the full meaning of the 
contemptuous expression that came over his com- 
panion's fiswse. * My dear Craven, why such exqui- 
site delicacy with me ? When you leave this office 
— ^may it be long first, I speak selfishly, — ^I shall de- 
bit you with what I conceive to be the commercial 
value to me of the time we may have spent together.' 

* Of course,' said the other, still more coarsely 
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at his ease. * And I have never taxed your bills 
yet, Gridstone, have I ? 

«My dear Mend,' said Mr. Gridstone mth an 
expression upon his face that an animal, gifted 
with the least possible amount of instinct, would 
have understood and mistrusted, ^ I am most grate- 
ful for your forbearance.' 

* Eh ? I say, Gridstone, I do wish you would be 
natural for a few minutes. I — ^I'm in a devil of a 
mess, and that's the truth, and the sooner you 
know all about it the better.' 

' And to which of the habits which attach by 
prescription to young men of birth and fortune 
am I to attribute your embarrassment upon this 
occasion, my dear Samuel ? 

* I say, Gridstone, I wish you would not chaff 
me ; I do indeed.' 

He shrugged his broad shoulders humorously. 
' It makes you nervous, my dear Craven.' 

* By Jove it does, and no mistake. Well then, 
the truth is, Gridstone, I found myself in want of 
a littie cash a few months ago, and didn't care to 
trouble you just then.' 

* For that especial sum ? — ^not generally.* 

* Yes ; and so I got it in another quarter, through 
some obliging fellows in London, and of course, 
you know, I had to fly a kite.' 
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'To—' 

* Come now, you know what I mean, Gridstone, 
— ^to give a bill.' 

'Ahr 

'When they fell due—' 

' A moment, my dear SamueL You spoke of 
your little amjisement in the singular sense, and 
you use the plural in respect of its consequences. 
Did you mean to say bills ?' 

' Well, yes : I had to renew them. They were 
agreeable enough, and I say, Gridstone, I thought 
you country fellows were up to a thing or two, 
but by Jove, you're babes in comparison with 
those ' 

'Mr. Craven, your pardon. You must defer to 
my prejudices, if you will not to my advice, and 
an objection to the use of profane language is one 
of the strongest' 

' I beg your pardon, I am sure, Gridstone. I 
did not mean to offend you. Well then, as I was 
going to say, it seemed such ruinous work going 
on at that rate, that I thought I had better put the 
matter in your hands, and get you to take these 
up with — ^with the rest, you know.' 

A much keener observer than Samuel Craven 
might have failed to reewi in Mr. Gridstone's hand- 
some &ce any other expression than one of unqua- 
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lified vexation at his client's impradence. Bat for 
a moment, something marvellously like what giar 
tification at seeing well-planned schemes ripen into 
success would produce, had shone from it. 

^ And what may your amusement have cost you, 
Samuel ?' he asked. 

* Oh, a mere fleabite — a few hundreds.' 

^ I suppose I may attach a pretty liberal inter- 
pretation to that figure, Craven.* 

'Well, a thousand will patch up all the mischief^ 
and leave me with something to go on with. 
There will be no difficulty about that, Gridstone, 
eh?' 

His companion, after a short silence, leant for- 
ward abruptly. * If I were to say Yes to that 
question. Craven ; a great difficulty, an insuperr 
able difficulty?' 

The young man ceased his action oi the whip, 
upon his boot, and raised his eyes to his com- 
panion's face in some surprise. ^ I might be sorry 
for it, Gridstone,* he said quietly ; * but there are 
more ways than one of breaking the neck of , this 
bit of care. There's old timber at the Place that 
might be put to a better use than sheltering noisy 
rooks.' 

'You wouldn't do that, Craven?' said Mr. 
Gridstone,^ quietly. 
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* And those meadows by the river aide. Every- 
one tells me they would cut up well for building. 
They might go into the market.' 

' And that you couldn't do, Craven/ said the 
other, in the same quiet tone. 

Mr. Samuel Craven started, and looked round 
the room a little nervously. ^ I say, Gridstone,' 
he said, with more determination in his voice and 
manner than he had hitherto shown, ^ it's not the 
first time that you've spelt wouldn't with a C for 
me. What do you mean ? I can stand a good 
deal, but it's not a pleasant thing for me, and a 
nasty fashion for you to indulge in.' 

*My dear Samuel,' said Mr. Gridstone, leaning 
back and resuming his previous genial tone and 
manner. ^ It is of the first importance to a pro* 
fessional man's clients that their adviser should 
be in full possession of their confidence. But 
unfortunately the converse does not hold — ^you 
understand me ?' He put the proposition in the 
most winning manner, nothing doubting its 
acceptance. 

*Well, I cannot say I do, Gridstone. I only 
understand that I am getting a roundabout answer 
to a plain question.' 

* Which should not have been put. Pardon me, 
my dear Samuel, if I repeat, which should never 
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have been put' He was leaning back in his chair 
with his hands clasped before him, the fingers 
joined at their tips so as to resemble a wedga 
It was a wedge which Craven knew very well had 
found its way into and broken up his strongest 
resolutions. 

* I can't see that, Gridstone. I have a pretty 
considerable interest in * 

' My dear Samuel, pardon my interrupting you. 
And allow me to recall to your mind what cannot 
but be a very agreeable reminiscence — your late 
estimable and lamented father.' 

He waited for Mr. Craven's permission, which 
was given, but not readily. 

*Tou have recalled him — ^yes! Well, upon 
what proved to be his death-bed, your late esti- 
mable and lamented parent, who, with all his 
fskults, you must admits my dear Samuel, was a 
brilliant specimen of a shrewd business man — ^ 

Mr. Gridstone paused for this admission. It 
was given with more readiness than the last^ but 
nervously too, for just at that moment a bell was 
rung violently, and Mr. Craven's nerves were 
visibly out of order. 

*In committing you — at that time breeched, 
I think, but recently — correct me if I err — ^to my 
charge, he left with you the warning that I should 
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be usefdl to you ; but that I had it in my power — 
excuse me, my dear Samuel^ unless you will &your 
me with your attention I cannot proceed. For 
Mr. Craven's attention, attracted by the bell, had 
become since distracted by certain mysterious 
sounds in the pa^ge. 

* I beg your pardon, Gridstone,' he said ; * but 
there's something strange going on outside. 

Hadn't you better ' 

Before he could complete his advice, the door 
opened, and a thin woman with a very frightened 
face, and a brass candlestick with the recently 
extinguished candle broken across the middle in 
her hand, stood before them. 

*Eoger,' she said, breathlessly, *I — ^I hope I 
don't disturb you. If you please, I am at a loss 
to know what to do without you. There — ^there's 
Captain John Steele at the door, with the young 
lady you were to have fetched from London 
to-morrow.' 

Mr. Boger Gridstone could not have leapt from 
his chair with greater agiUty or with a much more 
startled face, if his sister had announced the 
arrival of the only guest he feared and could not 
outwit — ^ihat cavalier who rides a pale horse, and 
has knocked or wiU knock at every door whose 
panels man has made. But upon this occasion he 
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recovered himself promptly. ' My dear Craven,' 
he said, ^we ^?ill postpone our interesting con- 
versation to another opportunity, if you please. 
The reception of guests, not the less welcome that 
they are wholly unexpected, claims me from you. 
Lydia, I would suggest that you recover from a 
condition that is at once unprovoked and con- 
temptible, and receive our dear friends creditably.' 

To frighten Miss Lydia Gridstone into the 
recovery of a few of her dispersed senses ; to make 
Mr. Craven understand that he had better wait in 
the office until the new comers were comfortably 
settled, and then slip away unperceived, and to 
transport himself to the parlour, where he stood 
upright under his own very handsome portrait, 
with his arms folded over his broad chest, and an 
expression of subdued inquiry ready to melt into 
genial welcome upon his face, was to Mr. Gridstone 
the easy work of the next three minutes. 

He advanced to meet his guests, who stood 
doubtfrilly in the doorway. 

* Ah, Steele, delighted to see you ! And this is 
Miss Barker. Mj dear young lady, you are wel- 
comed to your new home by a devoted servant, 
whose chief study shall be to make it agreeable to 
you.' 

She made some timid reply, to which Mr. 
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Gridstone listened with marked attentioxL Then 
he turned abruptly to Captain Steele, whose 
manner was not remarkably composed — * Pray be 
seated, my dear sir ; bad travelling, I fear. What 
train did you come by ?' 

* The midday, Mr. Gridstone,' said Steele, with- 
out a thought. * We had some bad weather when 
we were crossing the channel, but it seems to 
have cleared away now.' 

* Indeed; and yet you are two hours behind 
your time. Some mistake, my dear Steele,' and 
he took out his watch curiously. 

Captain Steele gave a guilty start and blush. 
* Are we ?' he said. * I suppose there is, then — ' 
and he, too, made a feint of examining his watch 
intently, as if somehow its dial might explain it. 

Mr. Gridstone watched him for a moment, 
with a smUe of satisfaction. He was charitable 
enough, however, not to press him farther. * Lydia,' 
he said, turning to his sister, 'I would suggest 
that Miss Barker be conducted to her room ; her 
journey has, no doubt, fatigued her. And our 
dear fiiends will doubtless welcome tea at the 
earliest opportunity, Lydia.' 

Miss Gridstone's chief study seemed to be to 
watch her brother closely, so as to be ready to 
give the earliest e£fect to his wishes ; and a great 
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portion of her neryousness evidently arose from a 
feeling that she ought properly to be able to 
divine them from his countenance. Her endeavour 
to effect this invariably took a wrong direction, 
and rendered her, in the confusion of her error, 
the more incapable of carrying them out when 
they were explained to her. She led Ellen away, 
however, and during their absence, Mr. Gridstone 
engaged Captain Steele in some general conver- 
sation, in the course of which the latter recovered 
from the effect of his unlucky admission. 

When Ellen returned, Mr. Gridstone resumed 
his polite attentions. He led her to the most 
comfortable easy-chair in the room, and when 
she disclaimed the dignity, forced it upon her. 
' My dear Miss Barker,' he said, * if there is one 
characteristic of Eoger Gridstone which is more 
disagreeable than another to his enemies, and best 
known to his friends, it is his strength of will. 
Lydia will bear me out in this I know. And 
my settled resolve being that your place in this 
house shall be the place of honour, it will be only 
polite in you to yield at once, and so save me the 
trouble which opposition on your part must cause 
me. Thank you.' He turned to Steele then, — 
* My dear Steele,' he said, cordially, * your care 
of our charming friend would render me your 
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debtor, were other claimB upon my gratitude 
wanting. I expected a gratification, but not the 
high pleasure I now enjoy. Lydia, I cannot, of 
course, feel surprised that your interest in our 
guest should be absorbing; but I would suggest 
that you do not allow it to interfere with her com- 
fort,' — ^for Miss Gridstone was staring at Ellen 
vacantly, — ^ Tea 1' 

With a start she gave herself to the due pre- 
paration of that meal. It was noticeable that 
during its progress, Miss Gridstone's attention 
was fixed upon her brother completely and 
vainly as ever, even to the neglect of her duties. 
She did not venture to initiate the simplest thing 
without a mute reference to Boger's face. It was 
just as obvious that, with all her watchful industry, 
she never seemed to acquire the information she 
sought. So often as she thought she had, and 
acted upon it, ISJjss Lydia Gridstone found out her 
mistake, and had to make her escape &om the 
consequences of her error, with a nervous em- 
barrassment that was at once ludicrous and painM 
to her guests. 

It was rather a quiet meal, Mr. Gridstone talk- 
ing for the party generally. Fortunately, perhaps, 
on this occasion, the display of Mr. Gridstone's 
conversational powers required listeners rather 
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than talkers. Captain Steele and his companion 
satisfied this condition perfectly, and Mr. Boger 
Gridstone, for two hours at least, found in them a 
passive, if not a very willing andience. 

It was yet early however, when, taking note of 
Ellen's weariness, he turned to Lydia, who had 
seen his look, and at once jumped to the erroneous 
conclusion that his remedy would be tumblers and 
hot water, and said, ^ Lydia, I would suggest that, 
as repose may well be acceptable to Miss Barker 
after the fisttigues of her journey, you take her 
mind upon the subject.' 

Ellen's mind proved to be in unison with her 
host's, and she rose at once. Grossing to Steele's 
side, she offered her hand with a graceful smile. 
Then she passed on to Gridstone, and more 
wearily held it out to him. 

Mr. Gridstone, before he took it, looked round 
the room, as if to give them all to understand that 
this act of confidence in him was very interesting, 
and gratified, even touched him exceedingly. 
That done, he pressed Ellen's hand warmly. 
' Grood-night, my dear Miss Barker. I could say 

much ; but ' he paused — * I refrain. Let 

actions 'speak for me. God bless you.' 

When they had left the room, he turned to 
Steele. ^I retain some worldly habits,' he said, 
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'and among them is a liking for a cigar. You 
will not refuse to join me.' 

His manner with Captain Steele was in every 
respect the opposite of that which he had assumed 
with his late companion, Craven ; and yet it was 
not the less affected — ^blmit, straightforward, and 
honest as it appeared. 

Nodding assent to his host's proposition, Steele 
followed him into the office. A table had been 
drawn forward to the fireside out of the gloom, 
and it was well covered with bottles and glasses. 
With a slight shudder — ^for Captain Steele abhorred 
dirt, and there was not a clean square foot in the 
room — he took one of the vacant chairs by the fire. 

*I won't promise you that these cigars are equal 
to what you are accustomed to smoke, Steele, but 
they come from a good quarter, and cost me fifty 
shillings a poimd. Sugar, water, decanters ; will 
you mix for yourself?' 

He did so silently. * Have you all you want?' 
asked his host. 

*A11, thank you;' 

* Tour cigar does not draw well ?' 

* It is very good.' 

-* So !' and Mr. Koger Gridstone leant back in 
his chair with the same bland, imperturbable face ; 
*now then, my dear Steele, to brmnegsJ 

VOL. I. L 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

SQUIRE CRAVEN OP GUILTCROSS PLACE. 

* Tou see, my dear Steele/ continued Mr. Eoger 
Gridstone, with a quiet smile at his companion's 
confusion, * I am plain with you. When one like 
myself has to do with a man of the world like you, 
this is his only chance. Delighted, charmed as 
I am to see you, I am not vain enough, my dear 
Mend, to suppose that regard for me would suffice 
to bring you to Guiltcross; or to attribute the 
pleasure of this visit to anything short of business. 
And so, as I said, to business. And to begin : if 
I ask its nature, my dear Steele, am I, or am I 
not, in a position to exact a full and satisfactory 
answer ?' 

Although he spoke thus caxitiously^ a glance 
at his confident face sufficed to show Steele 
that his manner was assumed. The stalwart 
figure straightened in a moment, and a face as 
bold and ready as Boger Gridstone's met and 
answered his glance. 
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* To begin with, then, if it must be so/ said 
Steele, in a rather thick voice ; * did you receive 
my letter, written from Dover ?' 

* Assuredly, my dear Steele.' 

* And answered it ? 

* As certainly.' 

*How came it that your reply never reached 
me?' 

* For the simplest reason in the world, my dear 
friend, that it was never despatched.' 

'No?' 

'It would have been posted this evening had 
not your happy arrival — ^for which you must again 
allow me to express my thanks — rendered it 
unnecessary.' 

' The fact is, then, that my letter re€W5hed you 
this morning instead of yesterday.' 

* Owing to the weather. A casualty, my dear 
Steele, that may possibly have occurred to you.' 

Unheeding him, but unable to keep back a 
guilty blush, Steele asked, ' Might I be favoured 
with a knowledge of its contents now ?' 

' Assuredly, my dear Steele. I should h^ve sug- 
gested this course myself, as it will enable me, in 
as delicate and inoffensive a manner as will be 
possible under the circumstances, to put you into 
possession of sentiments for which I really ought 
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to receive credit.' He tore the letter from its 
wrapper, cleared his throat, and read : — 

* " My dear Steele, 

"Tours of the 1st but just to hand. I 
hasten to claim my ward, and shall leave this for 
London by the earliest train to-morrow morning. 
Express to Miss Barker my unfeigned regret that 
circumstances, over which I could have no con- 
trol, have given a semblance of neglect to my 
reception and welcome of her. This mission I 
leave in your hands, with the utmost confidence. 
And, as Miss Barker's guardian, you must permit 
me, my dear Steele, to express myself heavily 
your debtor for the care you have lavished upon 
her. You will pardon this awkward expression of 
very sincere sentiments, and allow me to subscribe 
myself always your obliged and afiectionate friend, 

" KOGER GrIDSTONE." ' 

He read this production with marked gratifica- 
tion, laying a great stress upon the concluding 
words. But if he expected it to make much 
impression upon his hearer he wa^ disappointed. 

' Thank you,' said Steele, quietly ; ' and now, 
while we are talking about letters, do you happen 
to recognize the handwriting of this one ?' 
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He gave him the yellow time-stained letter 
over which Philip Western had so lately pored in 
the dim November light A glance at it, and 
Mr. Eoger Gridstond, with all his composure, gave 
a violent start. 

* Ton do recognize it, Mr. Gridstone ?' 

* I believe so. I may be wrong.* 

*I think not Will you oblige me by reading 
it?' 

He did so with a keener interest than he 
allowed his companion to discover. Indeed, its 
contents took him so much by surprise, that he 
made a feint of reading it again, that he might 
gain a Jittle longer time to mould his features 
into their most winning genial expression. That 
done, he folded the letter up with exaggerated 
care, and handed it to Steele, smilingly. 

* And you will act upon this letter ? 
*I think so.' 

* My dear Steele,' he said, * I have to thank you, 
then, for an experience that is at once delightful, 
and humbling to me. You do not understand 
me?' 

* Scarcely.' 

* I will explain. H we who have come out of 
the world have a fault, it may consist in too 
general a distrust of it, in a too firmly settled 
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Gonyiction that good does not exists and cannot be 
found, in it. Bat, as a liberal man, always open 
to conyiction, and eager to think the best of my 
kind, your noble comment upon that letter of — 
perhaps we had better mention no names — ^is posi- 
tively refireshing. I can have no hesitation in 
expressing this opinion of your conduct, although 
at the perilous risk of weakening a very mo- 
mentous principle/ 

* Pardon me,' said Steele, quickly. *I must 
not let you give me credit for anything I do not 
deserve. This letter had been forgotten by me 
for years, was only brought to my mind indeed by 
a few careless words. Being in my mind, I 
accept the charge it laid upon me.' 

' My dear Steele, this is, beyond description, 
charming, although humbling, very humbling.' 

* Twice in that letter which you were good 
enough to read to me, you termed yourself Miss 
Barker's guardian. WiU you oblige me by tell- 
ing me in what way you have acquired this posi- 
tion?' 

Mr. Gridstone smiled aflFably. *My dear 
Steele,' he said, ^ did I not say at starting that I 
should need all my skill to hold my own against 
you ? I was right. Already, in the language of 
your noble profession, my front has been turned, 
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and my position made critical. Already you haye 
become the questioner, I the challenged.' 

He turned upon him sharply. * I did not know 
that we stood in the relation of enemies, Mr. Grid- 
stone?' 

* My dear Steele, what an unwarrantable suppo- 
sition ! Enemies ! I hope not, indeed. If only 
for the sake of — ^we agreed not to mention names, 
I think — I hope most heartily not' 

For a moment Captain Steele moved restlessly 
upon his seat, and it looked as if the challenge, so 
coarsely and offensively thrown down, might be 
accepted. But he mastered the impulse with a 
great effort, and took to champing his long mous- 
tache irritably. 

* My good Steele,' said Mr. Gridstone, at last^ 
winningly, * confess now that you have some- 
times thought hardly of Koger Gridstone. Be 
candid.' 

* If I were to deny it^ Mr. Gridstone, you would 
not believe me.' 

* And yet more, my dear Steele, confess, with- 
out a cause. Ah! if you but knew what pain 
your hesitation costs me.' 

' I beg your pardon, Gridstone. I think I may 
safely say, that although I may sometimes have 
thought your word hard> yet you have always 
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kept it, when giyen, honestly. Will that satisfy 
you?" 

^ Thank yon, I expect no greater concession,' he 
said, leaning back gaily. 'Yon see, my dear 
Steele, the little trifling reservation yon make 
may have arisen fix>m the fact that hitherto, in 
our dealings, it has been my misfortune to stand 
in the relation of creditor, you of debtor.' He 
made the remark in the pleasantest manner pos- 
sible. ' You will forgive the apparent coarseness 
of the explanation. Business is so practical, you 
know, and its language so blunt.' 

Steele nodded, and Mr. Gridstone continued: 
' And now, my dear Steele, if you please to listen 
you shall have an answer. You may think Boger 
Gridstone close, deep, designing. Is he? If 
others pay him for the exhibition of those faculties 
in their service, perhaps yes. Are they natural to 
his temperament? Bah! Take another cigar. 
I am going to be frank with you. When your 
friend George died — ^you still wish to be cautious 
about mentioning names more particularly, I 
think you are right, mine are not stone walls, but 
they may have ears, — when George died, I was, as 
you know, concerned, strictly in a professional 
capacity, for his successor.' 

^ I understood so much,' said Captain Steele. 
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*What Greorge's successor was like doesn't 
matter much to us or to him now, — whether he was 
a low-minded, mean old hound, or a liberal, frank-* 
hearted gentleman is neither here nor there for 
any present purpose of ours, is it ?* 

* No, I should suppose not.' 

' Whether, left to himself, he was likely to have 
done a generous, proper action, or whether some 
one, concerned for him and with influence over 
him for a little good now and then, led him to do 
it, is equally foreign to our subject' 

'I am not so clear about that,' said Steele, 
doubtfully. 

* Well anyhow, he did it, — ^in settling a sum of 
money upon me for the use of George's child, to 
be expended upon her at my discretion, saying, 
" Never again breathe a word to me about it, for 
I hate paying money, as you know, and giving it 
is poison to me, Gridstone." Not another word 
ever did* pass between us upon the subject, even on 
his deathbed.' 

Captain Steele, looking up from his cigar doubt- 
fully, was fain to say, 'From what little I knew of 
—of George's successor, Mr. Gridstone, I find it 
very difficult to think of him as giving anything 
without a sufficient motive.' 

* My dear Steele, you give me pain. Must I 
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remind yoa of a certain influence I have preTiously 
spoken of as having been strong enough to indnce 
him for once ' 

' Ah, I forgot^' said Steele, hastily^ ' that was 
you ' 

*My dear Steele/ said the other, laughing 
heartily, ' what a curiously blunt, straightforward 
manner you military men have. Whatever the 
charge may be, whether calculated to bring the 
colour to one's cheek from anger or shame, how 
directly and bluntly you deliver it — ^like a blow !' 

Captain Steele smoked on without making any 
reply to this remark. After a while he looked up. 
^And may I ask you, Gridstone, what was the 
amount of this money which George's successor 
settled upon Miss Barker?' 

Mr. Gridstone leant back in his chair and con- 
templated his friend compassionately. ' You may, 
my good Steele,' he said, * but I think I would 
not. I really would not be anxious to- go into 
figures if I were you, my friend. If you press it, 
Boger Gridstone is not the man to balk you, but 
before you decide, let me put one probable conse- 
quence to you simply and amicably. They are 
such curious things, these figures. Why I we 
might begin with Miss Barker's shallow little 
account and find ourselves up to our ears in — ^we 
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were not to mention names, I believe — ^before we 
had ended. You will take my advice about those 
figures, I think, Steele.' 

His companion, looking up for a moment with 
the old expression that said so plainly, * This is a 
challenge thrown coarsely down to me — why 
should I not accept it ?' cleared it from his face 
again, and rose with a sensation of relief, as if a 
weight had fallen from his broad shoulders. 

* You will have another cigar ?' 

* No more, thank you. Good night' 

*Nay, my dear Steele; but Lydia, no doubt, 
has prepared a room for you.' 

* I will not be a burden upon your sister's hos- 
pitality, Gridstone. Excuse me ; I shall be firm. 
Of course I will see you before I leave to-morrow. 
Good-night' And he left the room. 

There are November noons with us, when the 
sun shines hotly as in Midsummer, and the air is 
heavy with the warmth of June. Elsewhere, such 
a halt in the approach of winter is called an Indian 
summer. But it is the rank heat of decay rather 
than the hot flush of life and growth that fills the 
air ; and the blood that throbs gloriously with the 
spring's pulse, and the summer's calmer flow, 
grows feverish and languid at such a season. 
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This had been sach a day ; and Captain Steele, 
oat since early morning for a walk over the brown 
downs, miles away from Gniltcross, fonnd himself, 
as it was drawing towards its dose, among the 
woods by the riyer-side, hard by the city's out- 
skirts. He had come across the honnds about 
midday ; and, an old sportsman, he had broken a 
stout stake from the hedge and joined in the 
exciting scene with as much unreflecting ardour 
as the most ragged urchin in the nearest Tillage. 
Or as the parish parson, who, looking on, at first 
amused, and in philosophic mood, had felt his 
blood stir with the rest, when the hounds, rising 
from a whimper to a fiiU cry, broke covert, and 
had followed the motley field on foot, until he 
came to grief in a ditch, in summer dry, but 
with a good three, feet of muddy deposit in it 
now. Chilled and corrected, the reverend gentle- 
man gathered himself up with a curious smile. It 
was twenty years since he had crossed an]i;hing 
fresher than the old gray pony which his wife and 
children drove to the market-town. But when a 
boy he had lived in a riding country, and once or 
twice since he had left college chance had thrown 
a mount in his way, and the old Adam was strong 
in him yet. It was scarcely dignified, to be sure, 
to be seen shouting and whooping amid the ragged 
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crew — ^forcing his way through the brushwood, 
and over the heavy fields, or lying in a muddy 
ditcL He shook his head, but not without a 
smile, as he viewed himself, and wondered what 
his household would think of him, and whether his 
wife would demand a categorical explanation of his 
condition. He could not help feeling a little un- 
easy about his escapade, but his conscience did not 
press upon him hardly. Our original nature will 
now and then take even the most artificial of us 
unawares. 

Leaving the field just as it was dispersing, 
Steele regained the high road, and turned his face 
to Guiltcross. As he neared the suburbs of the 
town, however, he bent his steps to the bypath by 
the river-side again. He was crushing his way 
through the brown autumn leaves, with bent head, 
when a horseman overtook and passed him so 
closely, that his stirrup-leather grazed his side. 
He was about to remonstrate somewhat angrily, 
when a glance at the cavalier's condition silenced 
him. He recognized him at once — a high- 
coloured, slovenly, loose-jointed young fellow, 
whose voice had been loudest in the field, and 
whose unconcern for his neck gave Captain Steele 
—as an old sportsman — but a veiy indifferent 
opinion of his brains. The first glance which 
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Steele took, satisfied him that he had been drink- 
ing, and was not responsible for his actions. 

Just then he dropped his whip. With a curse, 
he forced back his mare upon her haunches, and 
rolled off his saddle. That was comparatively 
easy, but it was quite another matter to remount. 
He had stumbled twice, and the mare was grow- 
ing restive, when Steele, who had now gained hilj 
side, interposed. ' Let me give you a hand,' he 
said. *Now, then — that's right. Are you far 
from home ?' 

The flushed fa^ce turned to him with an expres- 
sion of coarse suspicion, and another oath rose to 
his lips. * Don't swear at your best friend, man !' 
said Steele. * And take care you don't lose your 
saddle again ' — ^for he was reeling awkwardly in 
his seat. *Lean on my shoulder — sol and now 
give the mare her head.' 

With a smile at his task, Steele walked briskly 
by the horse's side. In a little while they turned 
into a by-lane, which led them to the rear of an 
old, neglected house. At the sound of their ap- 
proach, two or three ragged stable-keepers turned 
out to meet them. They did not show the least 
surprise at their master's condition, but helped 
him down, and took his directions that the mare's 
oats should be scalt, and a handful of linseed 
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mixed with her feed, without a word. Then 
taking Steele's arm mechanicaUy, his new Mend 
staggered across the courtyard, and entered the 
bouse. 

They were still in the rear of the old, gloomy 
place, and the room in which Steele found him- 
self, had evidently been at one time the kitchen. 
Near the fire a table was drawn forward, with an 
ample meal set out roughly, almost coarsely, upon 
it An old woman, with a worn, wrinkled face 
and keen gray eyes, in which what little life Time 
had left her seemed to have centred, stood by and 
watched them enter silently. 

Detaching himself from Steele's arm deftly, his 
companion threw or rather allowed hiraseK to 
slip into a large arm-chair by the fireside, and 
stretched out his long legs. * Hullo ! mother,' he 

said, * sewn up again, you see. me, but 1 

think my head must be growing weaker, or 
brewers more honest/ 

She took no more notice of him than his ragged 
grooms had done, but kneeling down, busied 
herself in pulling off his sodden boots. 

* Softly, mother. We've had a moist day of it ; 
and I might have had a moist night of it, for all 
that the mare cared. She's like her sex, all upon 
a fellow when he's down. Ah I that reminds me. 
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Won't you come to the fire, sir ?' and he tamed his 
flushed face to where Steele stood watching him 
with a strange new wonder and interest. * Bring a 
chair forward for the gentleman, mother. I don't 
know his name ; but he did the good Samaritan 
to me when I fell— -off Dido's back — ^among the 
leaves — * 

. Steele hesitating, the flushed, reckless &ce 
turned from him with a drunken laugh. * Good 
Samaritan aint used to kitchen company, it 
seems, mother ; and doesn't care to sit down with 
old slaves and boosy grooms, ha ! ha I Perhaps 
you'll introduce me, old woman. Tell him, will 
you, that I'm young Squire Craven, of Giiiltcross 
Place, and that if I liked to drink in a great room, 
out of gold instead of pewter, there's plenty and 
to spare, in this old house of mine. But it's my 
fancy to leave them to the rats ; and 111 have my 
fancy, say me nay who may.' His manner of 
speech was provoking, highly seasoned with vile 
oaths ; but Steele stood watching him with the 
expression of wonder and interest deepening every 
moment. 

' Look ye, mother, you've known Cravens who 
have died in garrets and rotted in cellars, haven't 
you ? And you know one whose fancy it is to live 
in your kitchen.' He brought his hand down 
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heavily on the table with a loud laugh, as he 
spoke, * tell him that, mother, will you — the good 
Samaritan there. But I'm a Graven for all that, 

live how I jnay, me, they can't make me 

anything else, can they ?' All at once his voice 
and manner fell, and his reckless face grew 
suddenly uneasy. *Ah, Loo,' he said, *home 
again you see, although we did our best to break 
our necks, the mare and I — ^ , 

And turning round, Steele found that a new- 
comer had entered the room, a young and hand- 
some woman, whose beautiful face was fixed upon 
the drunkard's with a proud scornful expression 
that she made no eflfort to conceal. *Lqo,' he 
said uneasily, * don't look so angry. You don't 
seem as if you would have been very sorry if we 
had broken our necks—' 

*I might not be your friend if I did, Craven,' 
she said quietly. Then she turned to Steele, 
whom the squire was pressiag to sit down and 
drink with him again. * You had better not, I 
think, sir,' she said coldly. * If he is left alone, 
sleep will give him back what little manli- 
ness his life has left him. It isn't much at the 
best.' And her dark eyes, with their bitter scorn, 
looked at the squire who was &st becoming un- 
conscious. 

VOL. I. M 
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Upon the threshold of the old house, she over- 
took Steele as he was leaving. ' Thank you, sir,' 
she said, * for the help you gave him. I saw you 
walking by his side down the d^tway, and 
followed you. He will do very well now,' she added, 
following Steele's backward glance. 'Mother 
knows how to manage him. She ought to by this 
time.' 

* Strangely enough,' said Steele, 'when I met 
him I was on my way here. I had no notion it was 
the master of this old house I helped. I came to 
ask a favour. You — ^you sometimes show strangers 
over the Place.' 

'Sometimes,' she said. 'People are curious 
about it It has a history of its own, I believe. 
Did you wish to see it, sir ?' 

' If I might, without giving any one trouble.' 

' It will be no trouble,' she said carelessly ; * but 
we must make haste. The days are short, and it 
grows dark in this old house among the trees 
almost before the twilight falls elsewhere — ' 

Motioning him to follow her, she led him down 
some dark passages, through doors that creaked 
rustily upon their unused hinges, and over floors so 
seldom trodden that the impression of his guide's 
footprints could be distinctly seen by him, stamped 
on the gray dust that carpeted them. Again, as 
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they moved silently through the gloomy house, 
that old fancy seized him of footsteps crowding 
noisily behind him — so forcibly, that with a vague 
senseless awe he looked back more than half 
expecting to see the dust beaten and trampled by 
eager pursuing feet. 

They came at last into the front of the old 
Place, where the long disused state rooms were. 
The great oak hall doors were barred and chained, 
and Time had set a thick red seal of rust upon 
their locks and hinges. Here and there, through 
clefts in the high arched windows, branches of ivy 
had forced their way. Disturbed by their entrance 
a gray rat leapt from the stained cushions of one 
of the high-backed chairs into the gloom, and a 
little flight of sparrows dispersed themselves noisUy 
among the oak rafters of the roof. 

His guide, catching Steele's look, shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed not pleasantly. 

'There were grand people came through that 
door in old time,' she said. * Mother could tell 
you who they were, and what their history was, 
but I am a bad scholar, with little admiration for 
great folks, alive or dead. It was closed, I believe, 
when one of the femily was obliged to go abroad, 
I can't say how long ago, and has never been 
opened since. He left it to the rats, and the rats 
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have kepj; it smce, "with little to disturb them, and 
are likely to, for aught that I can see. Have you 
seen enough of this room, sir ? This way then ; 
take care, there is a step there that trips most 
people up. This was the drawing-room once.' 

It had been better kept than the outer room ; 
some trifling care having evidently been taken to 
guard against the ravages of time, if little to 
arrest its decay. The carpets lay in a great moth- 
eaten heap in one comer ; in another, a wreck of 
rich old-fashioned furniture was heaped in a 
tangled pile ; here and there some larger pieces, 
too heavy to be moved, stood embedded in the dust ; 
against the walls were reared tall mirrors, tiieir 
discs so covered with spiders' webs that, at a little 
distance, they seemed to have been cracked all 
over, and on the open hearth lay the ashes of a 
fire, cold and gray, as the eyes that may have 
watched the red embers smoulder into dust, or 
the heart that had sadly turned from its waning 
warmth. 

Captain Steele's guide threw back the curtains 
of one of the deeply-recepsed windows, and in the 
same listless, careless fashion in which she had 
before spoken, took up her duties again, 

* The largest room in the Place,' she said. * You 
will observe the carved ceiling. It is the work of 
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a pupil of the famous Mr. Grinling Gibbons, and is 
considered worthy of that master. That hunting 
piece is a Teniers, admitted by judges of art to be 
an original. The mantelpiece is an historical 
carving, commemorative of an incident in the 
battle of Worcester, in which Sir Julius Craven 
was engaged. Above it is the only modem 
picture in this room, a portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence of one of the family, in the uniform 
of his regiment} taken after his happy return 
from ^ 

She had so evidently been addressing an inat^ 
tentive auditor, that from speaking almost in an 
underbreath she came to a pause, and, withdraw- 
ing to the window-sill, sat there, in the red light 
of the setting sun, watching this strange guest of 
the Place with keen curiosity. 

For, unconscious of her presence, as he had been 
deaf to her words, Captain John Steele, his hands 
clasped upon the handle of his stick, and leaning 
upon it as though it had been the hilt of a sword, 
stood before that portrait, looking at it intently. 
It was the effigy of a young and handsome man 
in the military dress of his day, his right-hand 
tangled in the mane of a war-horse, whose swollen 
eyes and tossed head — as purely conventional as 
the puflF of smoke in the left comer of the picture 
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—betokened the scene to be one of strife. And 
yet the painter, with all these accessories of his art 
to boot, had altogether failed to give the hand- 
some, boyish face any higher or more heroic 
expression than that with which it might liave 
threaded its way through the mazes of a ball-room 
or struggled through the excesses of a mess dinner. 
It was a very young face, not in years only, un- 
scarred with any line that could tell of fiercer 
conflicts fought, or battles won or lost, and the 
features were delicate, almost effeminate, but for a 
toss of the upper lip, and a thought in the dark 
eyes before which any honest woman's would fall 
instinctively. 

The girl, watching Captain Steele qlosely, saw 
him recover himself with a deep breath, unclasp 
his hands, and look rpund as if suddenly recollect- 
ing where he was, and that he was not alone. As 
he came towards her he was surprised to hear her 
burst into a short strange laugh. $he was grave 
in a minute. 

* Are you ready 7 she asked, * Do you wish to 
see more ?' 

^Yes.' 

/ You can do without me. You want no guide,' 
she broke out suddenly. ' You know this place 
as well as I do ; better, perhaps.' 
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He started — * How could you tell ?' 

* I had my doubts about it from the first,' she 
interposed. * You bent your head at that low door* 
way, and did not stumble at the step. But I have 
no doubts now.' 

^Nol' 

* No,' she retorted ; * I have eyes in my head like 
other people, I suppose. You knew him,' and she 
looked to the portrait over the dark carved mantel- 
piece — 'before that door was barred and bolted 
against the world, and this old place given to the 
rats.' 

^ You have a shrewd head,' he said. 

* And a bold heart,' she retorted promptly, * or I 
should not be loitering here with one of hii 
friends.' 

'No?' 

* No,' she repeated, with another laugh. * I am 
not blmd; I can see the devH in a man's face 
readily enough.' 

* You have nothing to fear from me then,' he 
said quietly. 

* I think not,' she answered readily. * You had a 
motive for coming here, sir ?' 

' Yes.' 

' It was not to do him hurt,' she said in another 
voice, and with a motion of her head to that part 
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of the house where the squire lay dozing off his 
carouse. 

^Indeed, no.' 

' Thank yon, I am glad of that I dare say he 
is not worth much thought^ and I ought to know 
it better than many — ^most perhaps. But I could 
not help feeUng anxious about him, and I am glad 
to be relieyed/ she said seriously. Then, after a 
little thought, she turned to Steele gravely — ^It 
wasn't mere idle curiosity that made me ask you 
that question, sir. I thank you for the answer ; 
and if you wish to go away and have it forgotten 
you eyer came here, you may trust me to mention 
it to no one. He is not likely to remember it 
when he comes to his few senses again.' 

She was standing as she spoke in what little 
light the fast dying sun could give, and it shone 
upon quite a different, and yet in its way as beau- 
tiful a face as that which had so lately lightened 
scorn upon the degraded squire and defiant 
sarcasms at his invited guest. ^ You know nothing 
of him then, I suppose, sir ?' she said to Steele. 

* I never saw him until to-day/ 

' I never defend him,' she said ; ^ but he has a 
few good qualities — ^say honesty for one — where a 
horse or a woman isn't concerned — ^and I some- 
times think more might have been made of him 
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if he had fallen into better hands. But there is a 
twist in all these Cravens, as you may know, per- 
haps ; and they say there must and will be always. 
The last was a miser, and he came after a spend- 
thrift and something worse. And perhaps it is 
better to be a fool than th(xt.^ And she glanced 
again at the handsome fa(;e. 

* Ton do not live here,' said Steele, after a little 
while, and hesitatingly. 

Her dark eyes leapt to his, and answered them 
proudly, passionately, * No !' 

* I beg your pardon,' he said. 

* Mother is Mr. Craven's housekeeper,' she said, 
with affected humility, ' and I live away fix)m her 
with her brother upon his land.' She laid a mean- 
ing stress upon the pronoun. * We are poor, and I 
work, when I will — ^for a handfiil of pence a day.* 
She broke out laughing then, as if there was some- 
thing exquisitely humorous in that fact. 

They were at a little side door by this time, 
from which, as she held it open, he could see a 
way between the bare trees, heavy with a moisture 
that gathered into great drops, and plashed cease- 
lessly on the dead leaves beneath. ' Thank you, 
and good-bye,' he said then, and with a little hesi- 
tation, put some money into her hand. 

She opened it — the fingers, for a moment, had 
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closed apon the coins instmctiyely — and looked 
at them with the same proiid amJle he had noticed 
on her handsome &ce before. 'I take money 
sometimes^' she said, ' but I will not firom yon — 
becanse yon donbted me — although we are poor 
•^-poor !' and she laughed aloud again — ' so poor. 
For all that I might have thousands in money and 
in acresfor the saying Yes any day. Why don't I, 
you ask. I cannot tell you. Just for an honesi 
whim, may be^ that may change at any time— a 
moment hence, perhaps, or never. Take it back, 
sir. You know the way, I see; good-bye,' and 
the door was closed upon him. 

He stopped, when he had made his way through 
the thick belt of trees to the more open ground in 
front of the old Place. Just then, as he tamed to 
look at it, its windows caught the last red rays of 
the winter sun, and gave them back with all their 
might of reflection gloriously. It was but for the 
moment of his glance, however, and even as he 
looked they grew cold and gray as sightless eyes. 
The ruined wasted garden, the broken moas-grown 
statuary upon the shattered terrace, the blind case- 
ments that he remembered to have seen alight 
with the life and riot within, looked dead and cold 
now as the wicked eyes which he had known and 
could recall but yesterday so fall of fire, and the 
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mocking Ups that had been so busy in their mas- 
ter's service. 

With a shudder he turned and strode away over 
the moist leaves. 

Upon that resonant path, the footsteps that in 
&ncy haunted this man^ sounded in his ears many, 
closer, and more startlingly distinct and threaten- 
ing than ever. But once having turned his fietce, 
white with the memories it had recalled, &om the 
old Place, he gave no backward look, holding on 
his way over the dead leaves doggedly. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MISS GBIBSTONE SPEAKS HEB HDTD. 

Miss Ltdia Gbidstone and Ellen Barker were 
sitting alone and silent in the front room of Boger 
Gridstone's house, when the younger of the two 
ladies gave a glad start, and the elder a little 
nervous scream. 

* My dear Miss Barker/ cried Lydia, trembling, 
^I b^ your pardon, but I am so senselessly 
nerrous. What was the matter ?* 

Ellen was blushing. ^ Nothing, Miss Gridstone,' 
she said. * I heard a footstep pass that I thought 
I knew.* The room in which they sat was sunk 
somewhat below the level of the street, and a 
footstep had sounded distinct and regular upon 
the pavement. It had stopped, too, at the door, 
and CSaptain John Steele's deep voice might be 
heard asking for Boger Gridstone. 

Miss Lydia's nervousness increased painfully. 
^How unfortunate!* she cried. *OhI I wish 
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Eoger were always at home. What would he 
wish me to do, I wonder ? Shall we admit Imn, 
Miss Barker?' 

* Admit Captain Steele ! of course,' said Ellen, 
promptly. 

Miss Gridstone's nervous irritation ceased sud- 
denly, and she looked at Ellen with marked admi- 
ration. * My dear,' she . said, * how surprisingly 
prompt and decisive you are to be sure ! Is that 
your character generally ? K so, you cannot con- 
ceive what a prop and support you will be to me.' 

' I am very glad,' said Ellen, at a loss to know 
what to say. 

* They are Eoger's most impressive qualities — 
decision of thought and promptness of action,' 
continued Miss Gridstone admiringly, but begin- 
ning to relapse into nervousness, for the footstep 
sounded in the passage alarmingly near. 'My 
dear Miss Barker, do you feel yourself equal to 
receiving Captain Steele, and explaining for me 
that we are quite alone, and without instructions, 
and cannot possibly pledge ourselves to anything 
until my brother Boger's wishes on the subject can 
be ascertained ? Thank you. It is very stupid of 
me, and painfully embarrassing, but I am so 
nervous.' 

She was palpably nervous ; and so anxious to 
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escape the responsibility even of greeting Captain 
Steele with any show of welcome in her brother's 
absence, that her young companion felt obliged to 
go forward, and much to the elder lady's wonder 
and admiration, to fill her place, in the pretty 
graceful fashion that was natural to her. 

It was such an altered being who gave her hand 
firmly to him, so altered compared with the child 
that had clasped it timidly in the cabin of the 
channel steamer, that Captain Steele looked at 
her with as much wonder, and perhaps as earnest 
admiration, as Lydia Gridstone had done. It is 
the certain consequence of a life like his, and 
assuredly one of its greatest penalties, that those 
embodiments of womanhood with which he was 
most familiar, partook, almost without exception, 
of the knave and fooL He had seen enough of 
them in his life — Heaven help him and his class 
the wide world over ! He knew, at a glance, the 
woman who had all to fear from him, and such a^ ' 
he had made himseK; and he knew that other class 
from which he had suffered in his time, but against 
whose wiles he was hcurdened now. But this was 
so unfamiliar, and out of his way, as to be alto- 
gether a new experience — and a very &esh and 
pleasant one. 

There was such confidence and composure in 
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Ellen's manner, that it occurred to him that it 
was only when she had been physically weary and 
wayworn that the childish helplessness which had 
so attracted and touched him had been visible, and 
the purpose which had brought him there seemed 
at once absurd and unnecessary. Less, then, with 
any conviction that she would need or profit by it, 
than with a vague desire to carry out to its ap* 
pointed end this strange business which he had 
imposed upon himself, and have done with it now 
and altogether, he turned from her to Miss Lydia 
Gridstone, who sat with her eyes bent upon her 
work, and her wrinkled lips close set, with a firm 
detefmination to commit herself to nothing what- 
ever in Eoger's absence. 

*I feel myself a very privileged fellow. Miss 
Gridstone,' he began, ' to have been the means of 
bringing you such a pleasant companion as Miss 
Barker will be.' 

Lydia considered a little. ^I am sure my 
brother feels very much obliged to you, Captain 
Steele — ^indeed, I heard him use a stronger word, 
indebted. And if I could, or ought to have 
wanted any other companion than Boger, I feel 
certain I could not have found ' — she paused for a 
kind, yet uncompromising term — ^^a nicer one 
than Miss Barker. 
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*Tou will be great friends, Miss Gridstone,' 
said Steele, confidently. 

* You are very kind, sir. Ton know my objec- 
tion to committing myself to any line of conduct 
without Koger's approbation and sanction, but I 
think it highly probable.' 

*That being so, then, Miss Gridstone, I may 
say to Miss Barker in your presence what, but for 
it, I must have told her in confidence.' 

* If it should be business, sir,' said Miss Grid- 
stone, uneasily, * wouldn't it be better to put it oflF 
until Koger returns ?' 

'Well,' said the captain, *it is business cer^ 
tainly, but it only concerns us three. Miss Grid- 
^nJ; aad i.i,ofV*npl- .«„,.■ And y.^ 
as if it were not, he began twirling his mous- 
taches. ' I have made many journeys in my life, 
and. in many a strange company, but I have never 
taken one, to the best of my remembrance, which 
has given me greater pleasure and more anxiety 
than that one which ends here.' 

He looked towards Ellen as he spoke, and her 
face met his, and thanked him better than any 
words could have done. It did more. He had 
some idea of trying to say, necessarily in the 
rambling, indistinct fashion of the thought, what a 
novel journey, and through what strange and alto- 
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gether unfaTniliar incidents this had been ; but her 
quiet, practical manner checked him, and kept 
him direct to the purpose he had in hand. 

So he continued, *I do not hesitate to say- 
frankly, Miss Gridstone, £hat I could not use that 
word pleasure with so much confidence if I did not 
feel sure that in leaving my charge and friend' 
(he weighted that word with a meaning emphasis) 
* with you I insure her yaluable help if she should 
ever need it' 

Miss Lydia Gridstone's posture, bending over 
her work, as if a &.lse stitch would be its ruin, and 
with her lips pursed into a mass of wrinkles, said 
more plainly than any words she was likely to use 
could have done — ^this is delicate ground, and I 
may commit myself and Boger in one incautious 
moment irrevocably. 

* I dare say you wonder that I should think of 
Miss Barker's being likely to need friends.' He 
was going on to assure them positively that he 
had no meaning in it. But he had a certain re- 
spect for truth that had in several instances had 
a share in marring his worldly prospects greatly, 
and he checked himself, and said instead, ^ It may 
be nothing more, you know, than the foolish fency 
of a man who has often needed and almost aa 
frequently found and abused them.' 

VOL. L N 
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But Miss Gridstone worked on, deaf to this ap- 
peal as to the last ; and the qniet pretty face by 
her side looked np with a newborn womanly 
reserve and gravity that seemed to ask the baffled 
soldier why such an appeal should have been made 
at alL 

So he rose with a laugh, and tossed the subject 
by as of no account, and made as though he would 
be gone. Miss Lydia Gridstone then grew sud- 
denly uneasy, and her lips trembled. 

* You will stay until Koger comes home 7 she 
said, almost entreatingly. 

He shook his head. 

* I — ^I do so wish you would ; I might be free to 
speak my mind then; I am not now,' she said 
timidly. * Owing Boger everything in the world — 
when my poor dear mother died, she left me no- 
thing but her wedding-riBg, a^d very much worn 
it was, poor dear — and bound, from duty no less 
than inclination, to defer to him in every way, and 
mistrusting my own judgment, it is quite natural 
and proper that I should be very cautious not to 
pledge myself, or commit him to any line of con- 
duct without his knowledge and approbation. You 
know what I mean, sir ?' 

Yes, he did. Better than she did herself, 
perhaps. 
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* Of course, it isn't that Roger would not approve 
of my doing and saying everything that was good 
and right ; but that I have no power whatever of 
judging between that and wrong. I have had that 
proved to me by his correction of me over and 
over again. So often indeed that it would be 
wrong, if not wicked, of me to doubt it, or have 
any confidence in myself at alL' 

She spoke so earnestly, so unconsciously too of 
what she said, and the meaning he attached to it, 
that he was too surprised and touched to inter- 
rupt her. 

* I am very glad I have decided to say this, you 
know, because it must have seemed so strange to 
you, my dear — ^if I ought to be so intimate with- 
out Boger's sanction — ^that I should have shut the 
door in your face the other night, and run away 
from you. It wasn't inhospitality, I do assure 
you ; but I thought you were the evening milk, 
and being taken by surprise — 

They both said, 'No doubt^' in an assuring 
manner. 

'And I am pretty certain if Boger had been 
handy, now, for me to have fallen back upon, I 
should not have taken all this time to say how 
proud the thought of being Miss Barker's Mend 
makes me feeL I do really think I know Boger's 
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mind well enough to commit myseK to that asser- . 
tion at all eyents.' 

Was there any expressicHi (rf doubt or uneer- 
tainty on Captain Steele's ^ce, that cansed her to 
say this with a little hesitation? If so, he 
hastened to get rid of it for one of confidence. 

* And so, sir, I will venture to say that it is very 
good of you to bring me snch a companion, and I 
am more than ever obliged to yoa for doing it at 
this time of the year. I shall part with the sum- 
mer happily now, and be quite sure that I shall 
not miss ilB sun for a single hour/ 

It was such a pretty, if threadbare, compliment, 
and was put so kindly and naturally, that Ellen 
gave her cheek to the wrinkled lips upon the 
moment. This was a good beginning, and a &ir 
omen of their future intercourse. They all talked 
together pleasantly after it for a little while until 
Steele rose, this time for good. ' I have sent my 
luggage on to the station,' he said ; ' I thought of 
walking there to meet the train. There is an hour 
to spare. Will you walk with me. Miss Grid- 
stone ? — ^Miss Barker can join us if she wiU.' 

This proposition made Lydia feel uneasy again ; 
but the thought that she would soon be rid of 
Captain Steele's compromising presence altogether, 
was such a relief that she rose at once to put ou 
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her bonnet. When they had started and were in 
the street, Steele made another suggestion. There 
was time, and the day so pleasant, wouldn't it be 
better to avoid the town and reach the station by 
the river-side and field-paths? 

Their way led them past the stiff villas and trim 
gardens of the town's suburbs to the river-side. 
While Miss Gridstone, falling back to pluck a late 
autumn flower, or gather some specimens of grass, 
or a handful of skeleton leaves from the banks, 
where they lay bleaching in the sun, kept in 
their rear, Steele walking with Ellen, asked her 
questions that might have been incidental, and 
inspired by no deeper motive than the curiosity 
of the moment, concerning what she thought of 
the spot that was to be her home. 

* I do not like this river,' she said, in the course 
of her answers, frankly ; * it reminds me of the 
canal at Bruges. I half expect to meet Sister 
Angelique, with her wicked eyes bent down, and 
her Mse fingers telling her beads, or Father 
Leconteur, who used to pretend to feel so sorry 
for me, a poor heretic' 

^ You are glad to have left them, Ellen ?' 

* So glad,' she said, joyously, * and so grateful to 
you for taking me away from them ! Do you 
know, it all seems to me sometimes like a fairy 
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tale, in which the emel gates fly open to the grand 
Bucconring prince, and he takes the poor prisoner 
to his saddle and rides away with her to happiness ? 
Some day, I think I will try to draw such a fairy 
tale, and make yon its hero/ 

He laughed. *Nay, Ellen/ he said, 'you will 
have hard work to make a hero of an old world- 
beaten fellow like me.' 

She looked into his face thoughtfully. ' I think 
not,' she said. 

' Besides, you have nothing to thank me for yet, 
SUen. It was the merest accident that made us 
travelling companions.' 

She was watching him yet more thoughtAilly, 
and now she shook her head firmly. ' I think 
not/ she said again. 

* Well, be that as it may, there is nothing of the 
hero of romance in me, IJUen, and you will have 
to find another model. I dare say you wiU have 
no great difficulty. There may be other prison 
gates enclose you, which younger arms than mine 
will be ready to break down for you. But let that 
pass. See, this is a change for the better, surely.' 

Was it by accident that he had brought her, 
foUowing the river's winding among the trees, 
in front of the old Place — and altogether without 
design that he stopped her by the leafy avenue 
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down which he had so lately trodden, with the 
footsteps many and close behind him? Why, 
then, was the face that watched hers so gravely 
anxious, and the simple words he used weighted 
with so serious a meaning ? 

She looked, with a little curiosity perhaps, yet 
with no great interest, through the trees, raining 
down showers of golden leaves, and beyond to the 
sightless house crumbling in the winter sunshine. 
* It is pretty. Captain Steele,' she said ; * there was 
nothing like it in Belgium. But there is some- 
thing dull and gloomy about it too, and I grow 
cold looking at it. Let us walk on, if you please. 
It is very fooUsh, I dare say, but it makes me 
shudder almost as if it were ghost-haunted.' 

He started, and had nearly let her see that he 
thought so, too, but checked himself in time. 
^ And yet it is a fstmous old house, Ellen,' he said, 
^and I have known the time when its owner was 
thought a very lucky fellow, and his good fortune 
envied by all the world.* 

' Indeed,' she said, carelessly. 

* Of course, we did not know what it was we 
coveted Ah ! I see you are glad to turn &om it, 
EUen. To be mistress of a grand old ghostly pile 
like that, now, wouldn't make you happy ?' 

' Indeed, no. Captain Steele,' she said, promptly. 
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* I should think not,' he continued. * It seems to 
me that happiness — I am a dull fellow at finding 
language for my thoughts — comes of doing right, 
and feeling you have done it. Of course, I only 
come by that knowledge from the experience that 
the converse makes you very wretched.' 

She looked at him curiously, as if she scarcely 
understood him. *If I might choose my home 
here, Captain Steele,' she said, suddenly, ' I would 
rather have that old house for one,' and, turning 
round, she pointed across the river to the hill upon 
the other side. The house she referred to was no 
less a ruin in its way than Guiltcross Place ; but 
there was an old-fashioned look of homely com* 
fort about it, and it had roomy verandahs outside 
the lower rooms that were ablaze even at this 
season with crimson creepers and late autumn 
flowers. 

There might be something in the gloomy aspect 
of the Place to make a young girl shudder ; but 
nothing, surely, in such a pleasant sunny English 
home as that one on which Ellen Barker's atten- 
tion was fixed to startle the iron nerves of Captain 
Steele. But so it was, and he followed her glance 
unwillingly, and would have moved away. 

^ One might be quite safe in coveting such a 
sunny home as that,' she urged. 
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He shook his head. ^ Who can say ?' he said ; 
' the sun mocks at heavy hearts.' 

*Do heavy hearts Kve there, Captain Steele?' 
she asked, simply. 

*Pray Heaven, no,' he said, quickly. *Time 
heals so many wounds.' 

It was in her mind to have questioned him 
further, but just then Miss Lydia Gridstone joined 
them, and their talk was diverted to other sub- 
jects. Turning from the river-side by a steep path 
through the shorn autumn fields, they came to the 
open heath, upon the edge of which the railway 
station stood. Just where they now were, the 
roadway dipped a little between sandy banks 
covered with furze and ferns, and here — ^Miss 
Gridstone having fallen back again — Steele stopped 
and held out his hand. 

' We had better part now, perhaps, Ellen.' 

She put her hand in his at once. ^ Au revoir ! 
CSaptain Steele,' she said. 

^ Yes,' he said, holding it, ' we shall meet again, 
I dare say.' 

' Of course,' she said ; and she spoke as if no 
uncertainty upon the subject had troubled her. 

' You have no doubt about it, Ellen ?' he 
asked. 

The thought that he had, caused her manner to 
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change in a moment. With an expression of 
TBgae snrpiise and pain, she said, ' I had not' 

*No? Well you told me your £EUicy about 
that Belgian prison, and the awkward hero of 
your rescue from it. Do you know, I have had 
my thoughts about our adyenture?' 

'Yes.' 

'You remember the night we were in Calais 
Harbour, that something was said between us 
about our waiting there for the tide ?' 

' Of course I do,' she said. 

* It struck me then, I know not why, and has 
been with me since, that you might have been 
waiting, in a deeper sense and meaning than we 
thought, for the tide that was to float your young 
life out into the world, Ellen. And now — ^to 
follow that fEiucy a little farther — ^now that I have 
taken you out into it, the time has come far me 
to say, Bon voyage, step over the side, and leave 
you to your own sailing.' He meant her to under- 
stand this as his final parting from her. He 
thought it best so for her and for him. But as the 
meaning of his words dawned upon her she looked 
so distressed that he could not help saying, 
* You're not frightened at losing your pilot, Ellen ?' 

She said No ; but it was evident that his words 
had chiUed her painfully. 
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' I do not think you need be, little one/ he 
8aid,/with a tenderness in his tone and manner 
that would have surprised no one more than him- 
seK could he have been made aware of it. ' But, 
look ye, I am not the man to fail where I have 
promised, and if you should ever want Jack Steele's 
help, and will let me know, I'll come or send to 
you without fail, wherever I may be.' 

'You wiU?'— she was clinging to his strong 
arm in evident distress. 

* Upon my honour, yes.' 

Her face brightened. 'Oh, thank you!' she 
said. * You cannot think how unhappy you would 
have left me but for that promise.' 

*Look ye, Ellen, you just write one line to 
Captain John Steele, care of Oldboys Charity, 
City Wall, London, and help shall reach you. I 
have been false to friends, God forgive me ! but 
I will not fail you, Ellen. And now,' for he saw 
a little cloud of distant smoke, some miles away 
across the flat, * Good-bye again.' 

* Good-bye,' — but her voice shook now as she 
spoke these ominous parting words. 

He held her hand still, so willing to rest in his. 
Looking with surprise at her face, wrung with 
such unaffected sorrow, he said, ' We have been 
such warm friends, EUen ; should we part so coldly ?' 
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At once, instinctiyely, without a second thought, 
as to an elder brother, on whose knees she had 
been fondled, in whose arms had slept, she lifted 
her lips to his. Already the long moustaches 
were touching them, when with a sudden move- 
ment he turned his cheek to her embrace instead, 
and left her hurriedly. 

Looking back to see Miss Lydia Gridstone join 
her, Captain John Steele, his features flushing 
with a pamfiil colour, said between his teeth, 
* Heaven forgive me, but I said I would not harm 
that child I' 



PART THE SECOND. 

WITHOUT A PILOT. 



CHAPTEE L 

CAPTAIN STEELE TRIES CHANGE OF AIB. 

*Tell me, Phil, seriously if you can, do you 
like this life ? You led a very different one once.' 
a am very happy, Jack,' said the Ubrarian, 
smiling gaily. 

* Eh ? Is that the truth, Phil 7 
' Indeed, the truth.' 

* That's very stranga' And Captain John Steele, 
taking great puffs at his cigar, leant back in his' 
chair and eyed the fire musingly. 

*My dear Jack, why ? It was the certam con- 
sequence of a life like mine.' 

* You ought to know best, Phil ; I can never 
philosophiza' 

* After forty, you know,' said the librarian, 
earnestly, 'it is something to have scratched a 
hole in which one may hope to feel secure against 
the summer's sun and winter's storms, and where 
one may lie and ' 
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'Botr He spoke the monosyllable abraptly, 
almost fiercely, the muscles of his handsome, 
worn &ce working strongly. 'Psha, Phil, don't 
talk to me of the pleasure of being turned off like 
a used-up hunter, and leading a lining death in 
the &ttest pasture possible. I won't believe in it, 
PhQ, although I beg your pardon for my unreason- 
able abruptness.' 

Philip Western laughed. ' My dear fellow, so 
much depends upon the endurance of the stomach's 
tissues. Age is but a relative term after all, and 
you are ten years my junior yet.' 

' Senior you mean, PhiL' 

' In years, perhaps, Jack. But what will that 
benefit me if I die twenty years before you ? You 
don't see my meaning. Jack.' 

^ No,' he said, blowing a great white doud into 
the air ; ^ I cannot say I do.' 

* I tell you. Jack, that when I came up to the 
gate of this old Charity, and while they thought 
about admitting me, I unbuckled my dusty knap- 
sack, and loosed my hard shoes — I tell you that, 
if they had decided against me, and shut those 
gates in my face, I am thinking. Jack, it wasn't 
many more miles of tramping I could have got 
over.' 

' My poor Phil !' 
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* And I am very grateful to the old place for its 
shelter, Jack; and I find my heartstrings close 
about it strangely.' 

* They don't appreciate you, PhiL' 

' They pay me my salary regularly, and they 
leave me pretty well alone, Jack. I thank them 
for it. Why, man, if I liked to sleep through 
these winter months like a dormouse, there would 
be no one interrupt me save some quiet student, 
perhaps, with a dusty nut for me to crack, who 
might come and knock timidly at my door, and 
if I didn't answer, would creep sympathetically 
away, and oflTer it to more willing teeth.' 

* Sleep, Phil !' said the other, laughing heartily, 
* there wouldn't have been much recommendation 
in that privilege once.' 

*0f course not, or I shouldn't value it now, 
Jack.' 

*No?' 

'Ah, Jack,' said the librarian, and he spoke 
with deep feeling ; * you cannot tell how welcome 
this rest has been to me.' 

* That's true,' he said, * I cannot.' 

* You may some day yet, Jack.' 

* I think not.' 

'But I say, yes. You may have heard of 
Solomon, Jack ?' 

VOL. I. o 
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* Of course, Phil/ he answered, with a blush. 
'Was it for wantof a hard and active life, think 

you, Jack, that he could describe it in such touch- 
ing words, "A little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to rest " ?' 

He said these few simple words so feelingly, 
with such a grace and tender cadence in his voice 
and manner, that Captain Steele, strangely affected, 
stretched out his hand : * Dear old Phil,' he said, 
* it has been a hard world to you.' 

^ Such as it has been I have made it. Each of 
us makes his own world.' 

*Do you know, Phil,' said Steele, after a 
little pause, 4t is not altogether a pleasant 
thought for me that I should be unable to un* 
derstand your feeUng on this 8ubjec<^ or in any 
way to share it? There may be an ugly reason 
for it, Phil.' 

^Eh?' 

* Have I read somewhere, or" does it come of the 
teaching of my own experience, I wonder, that for 
some of us there is no rest ' 

* For some df us ?' 

'For the wicked of us, Phil. Ahl dear old 
friend, I know what you would say.' For the 
librarian, with a frightened face, had started up 
and laid a trembling hand upon his companion's 
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mouth. * But I am very serious. Well, for your 
sake, Phil, I will say no more.' 

They sat silently for some little while, each 
occupied with thoughts of the other. To Philip 
Western, this strong, passionate man of the world 
was an object of almost womanly admiration and 
love. His eye, well trained to artistic beauty, 
ranged with delight over his. points of grace and 
strength ; the erect, well-set head, with its lines 
of enei^y and labour deeply cut, and the trim, 
tawny beard, almost white from contrast with the 
dark-tanned skin — the broad, massive chest, on 
which Fate had hailed its hardest blows unheeded 
— ^ihe limbs, slight, yet full of muscular strength, 
so graceful in repose, so alert and terrible when 
provoked to help a friend or crush a foe. And 
the librarian was blind, too, to his comrade's too 
patent faults and errors. Ever since he had felt 
the grasp of those strong helping arms about him 
that had snatched him back fix^m death, Philip 
Western would let no cold judgment interfere with 
his warm gratitude and love. 

When they began to talk again, it was upon 
indifferent subjects ; but men who have any real 
affection can never be long together without fall- 
ing into conversation about one another. There is 
this difference, between our friendship and that of 
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onr wives and sisters for others of their sex. Women, 
as a rule, give their confidences readily, are often 
eager to impart them ; while the highest compli- 
ment a trae man can pay you, as well as the best 
test of his affection, is to ask for yours. 

* And you will leave London to-morrow, 
Steele ? 

* I must, Phil,' said the other. * After all, the 
Bussian rears his crest, and shows more fight than 
I e2q)ected; and if we come to blows, the old 
country will be glad of such as I am, I make no 
doubt. A few weeks in Paris, and if I should be 
wanted, I need only ask five minutes to pack up 
my knapsack and be ready for a start.' 

' Youll die in harness, after all, Jack,' said the 
librarian, admiringly. 

* I hope so, Phil,' said the other, cheerfully ; * I 
ask no better fate for myself.' 

' Nor I for you. Jack ; provided it be as the vete- 
ran Sir John Steele, with a tail of half the letters 
of the alphabet to your name, after saving London 
from our new allies the Zouaves, upon Epsom 
Downs in the year of grace, 1900.' 

* That's not where the wrestle will have to be 
made, Phil,' urged the soldier. *I have often 
thought about it, and I know my theory is no bad 
one.' And for a little while they were deep in a 
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speculation^ which, at intervals^ is wont to attract 
us strangely. 

*And, Jack,' said Western, some little while 
later, 'I suppose this old cheery music of the fife 
and drum has filled your ears to the exclusion of 
all other sounds or fancies ? Those footsteps. Jack, 
that followed you here that night, a few weeks 
since, when you so nearly destroyed my favourite 
theory that conscience only belongs to disordered 
stomachs : you do not hear them now ?' 

He could laugh now — ^with a blush at his weak- 
ness, too— at the recollection of this past fancy. 
'Ah, Phil, I had forgotten thenu I must have 
lost them I suppose at some turn of the road or 
other. I am sure I don't know where.' 

Philip Western laughed, too. ' No doubt they 
have attached themselves to some debauched cit 
on his way home from one of his Ciompany's din- 
ners. And they'll drive him to temperance or into 
an apoplexy, I dare say. But you are not sorry, 
Jack, that they drove you to Guiltcross, eh, and to 
see " la petite " comfortably settled ?' 

*No, PhiL By-the-way, I never told you all 
about that trip.' 

*It wasn't likely. Jack,' said the other,, mean- 
ingly, whereat Captain Steele must needs blush 
and look foolish. ^ That was a famous night we 
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had here. Jack/ said the Kbrarian, willing to re- 
lieve him, * and a very pretty figure ** la petite " 
made among the old books and furniture. But/ 
he added, thoughtfully, *I am not sure whether 
the recollection gives me greater pain or pleasure.* 

« Why pain, Phil?' 

It was the librarian's turn to evade his oompa- 
nion's face and question. * Generally, Jack,' he 
said, at last, *that beauty and weakness, without 
Mends, stand a poor chance in the devil's world 
we have managed to make this.' 

He said this bitterly, even fiercely, in a high, 
hot tone, so unlike himself, that had Captain Steele 
been a more thoughtful or observant man, the look 
of wonder and curiosity with which he for a mo- 
ment regarded his companion would have lasted 
longer. 

* I have left her in good hands, I hope. Western, 
he said, yet not very confidently. * By-the-way, 
that reminds me that I told her if things went 
wrong, and she wanted help, to write to me here 
for it If this should happen while I am away, 
Phil, open the poor child's letter for me. Ill tell 
you what to do for her to-morrow morning before 
I start. And now, it grows late ; hadn't we better 
turn in, Phil ? What, you are not going out to- 
night, man ?' 
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* I must, Jack/ said the librarian, resolutely, but 
with some confiision in his voice and manner, ' but 
not — not for long. I'll take care not to disturb 
you, Jack, when I come in. I cannot live without 
exercise, you know, and bo little sleep contents 
me.' 

*But it is raining heavily, Phil,' said Steele, 
pulling aside the curtain, ' and it blows three good 
parts of a gale.' He was watching his friend with 
wonder, and a little anxiety at his restless, hasty 
manner, and perturbed, pale face. 'You'll be 
catching your death of cold, PhiL' 

* No, no,' he said. * I think nothing of it — 1 am 
so — so accustomed to it. Jack.' 

* Accustomed,' he was remarking, when he 
paused, in speechless astonishment at his com* 
panion's figure, wrapped from head to foot with a 
facility that bespoke much practice, as for a long 
and arduous journey. He was about to speak 
again, when Philip Western, holding out his hand, 
checked him decisively. * Goodnight, Jack; don't 
trouble yourself about me, old fellow. Why, 
man, why shouldn't I have a foolish fancy to 
follow footsteps as well as you to be haunted by 
them ? Don't sit up for me, Jack ;' and before the 
puzzled soldier could question him further, he had 
passed out into the wintry night. 
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For a little whfle Captain John Steele, his lips 
pnised into the semblance of a whisde, and his 
hands deep in his trousers' pockets, stood before 
the fire in mute astonishment. ' Now, what does 
all this mean?' he^8aid,at last, looking ronnd, as if 
the old fhmitare, or 'the dead in their books,' 
his friend's nearest and dearest companions for 
aught he knew, might have power and indioation 
to answer him. 

' He, Phil Western, follow footsteps ! It cannot 
be that — * He paused in such perplexity that, Ids 
eye resting upon the box, he took another cigar, 
lit it almost unconsciously, and puffed away, look- 
iiig intently into the smoke clouds for an explana- 
tion. All this while he was listening keenly for 
Philip's retnnung step on the stone courtyard of 
the Charity and up the library's oaken stairs. But 
he could hear nothing, save the irregular splash of 
the drifted rain, and the chimes of some neighbour- 
ing clock, striking the quarters musically. It oc- 
curred to him at last, yet not until he had sat there 
for some time, that he had no right to force his 
way into a confidence that was not opened to him, 
and that his Mend might justly be angry if he 
should return and find him up, watching his move- 
ments. It struck him, next, as he rose, that the 
librarian was an odd fellow; that his life had 
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been a whimsical one always, and that he was 
not to be judged by the rules that would apply 
to others; that this might prove to be a boyish 
freak or some fiuacy to see the great city under 
night's mantle, and in winter's bitter grasp. It is 
always pleasant to find any reasonable excuse for 
banishing care that does not admit of an active 
remedy ; and it was with a smile at what he was 
glad to conclude his own vain anxiety that Captain 
Steele made up the fire thoughtfully against 
Western's coming, and turned in to rest. 

The librarian's cheerful face, fresh-coloured and 
closely shaven, his eyes sparkling with fun, and a 
score of jokes hanging on his lips, ready for their 
use, had so little in common with the suddenly 
excited man who had slipped from Steele's grasp 
into the last night's darkness, had so clearly parted 
company with, and forgotten all about him, that 
his puzzled companion, seated opposite him at 
their early breakfast, soon came to the conclusion 
that it was his duty to put by all thought and 
recollection of it too. But it was not so easy to 
carry out as to form this resolution; and Steele's 
perception of the contrast between the two cha- 
racters recurred now and then with such startling 
distinctness as to render it impossible. At such 
times, in his hasty penitence, Steele found himself 
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Ipoking over his egg at the librarian with an affeo 
tation of nnoonsdonsnesB that was absordlT trans- 
parent, and answering his random remarks with an 
excess of politeness that, between sneh old firiends, 
was simply ridiculon& Bnt Philip Western, as 
much to Steele's relief as to his astonishment, 
took no notice of his Mend's embarrassment, rat- 
tling on with his wonted animation abont himself 
and his life's labours. 

' I shall have nearly finished my Exposition by 
the time you retori i, Steele,' he said. ' I expect 
wonderfol results from the book, of course. It's a 
pity I'm not in orders ; I have no doubt it would 
have gained me a bishopric. The Govemment is so 
anxious nowadays to reward and elevate learning.' 

'I am sure of it, Phil,' assented Steele, so 
readily, that his companion laughed more unre- 
strainedly than ever. 

' As it is, I can look for no higher reward from 
the Church I shall have benefited than to be sent 
for, perhaps, by the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
chaplain, and informed that a knife and fork will 
be placed for me at Lambeth Palace, whenever I 
feel disposed to dine with his Grace. That will 
be something, too, for a man who has never sat at 
a table more aristocratic than Duke Humphrey's !' 

* I am sure I hope you may, Phil,' said Steele, 
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still seriously. * A man's tastes generally expand 
with his means, and I suppose archbishops have 
been rectors in their time. And, judging from the 
few IVe known and visited, I should say you 
ought to find the finest glass of wine in the world 
at an archbishop's table, Phil.' 

The librarian laughed heartily, while Steele, 
who talked simply because he felt that he could 
manage his face better in action than in repose, 
continued, * I lived a month or so last autumn with 
a Grerman rector, Phil, at a little place among the 
Vosges hiUs. I knew him before he went into 
black, in Chili, where he had a troop of horse, and 
was as plucky a fellow as ever dragged one of the 
handiest sabres I ever knew after him. There 
wasn't much good wine in his cellar, Phil. It 
might be as full as his purse, too, I fancy. But 
he was a good fellow. You don't happen to have 
come across him ever — Anthony Meyer ?' 

The librarian shook his head. 

*I spent a very jolly time with him, for all 
that,' continued Captain Steele, applying himself 
to his egg again ; ' I suppose I caught more trout, 
smoked more tobacco, and talked less in those 
three months than in any other twelve in my life. 
If there had been any turn for thought in me, it 
must have come out then, PhiL' 
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'But it didn't, Jack? 

^ Deuce a bit. I was obliged to do something, 
and, there being no mischief handy, the trout 
suffered for it If ever you should think of carry- 
ing your rod into the Yosges, let me know ; and I 
can put you up to a thing or two worth knowing 
about the brown bellies^ Phil/ 

The librarian thanking him, thero was silence 
again for a while, which was so little to Steele's 
taste, that he fidgeted to break it. 

* I can't be of any use to you in Paris, Phil T 

' I'm afraid not, Jack ; my purse is empty, and 
I shall have no money to spend till next quarter- 
day.' 

* Anjrthing I can do, Phil * 

^ Thank you ; but the book-stalls on the Quai 
Voltaire are scarcely in your line. Jack.' 

* Oh, yes, they will be,' said Steele, quickly. 

' There was a Frenchman some whUe back who 
took up with the "Fathers," and ruined some 
half a dozen publishers who fell in his way. If 
you should tumble upon any of his editions — ^I 
will give you particulars of them. Jack — I should 
be glad if you would secure them for me,' 

^ I'll bear it in mind, Phil, trust me,' he said, 
courageously. 

^ It's a million to one against your finding any,' 
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said the librarian, with a curious twinkle in his 
eye ; ' but mischief is so handy in Paris, Jack, that 
I thought you might be glad of a little innocent 
angling to turn to at odd times.' 

After breakfast, the time coming for Steele to 
leave, they walked together to the outer gate, 
passing, on their way, the matron's quarters. ' It 
would be only right and kind,' said Steele, * to bid 
Miss Pidgrief good-bya' They found Louis Hard- 
way with her. The matron's bearing to Captain 
Steele, in her nephew's presence, was always, in 
her own estimation, colder and less cordial than 
when she received him alone. But Miss Pidgrief 
was one of Nature's ladies who, while she mis- 
trusted her prejudices, even the most honest and 
unselfish, thought it shameful seK-indulgence to 
show them to another's pain. So that her coolest 
manner would not have discomposed a zephyr, or 
caused it the slightest passing shiver, nor her 
stiffest reception have repelled the most modest 
Irishman that ever crossed St. George's Channel. 

And Miss Pidgrief this morning could not 
altogether get rid of an inhospitable feeling of 
reUef which, unconsciously perhaps, certainly 
against her will, imparted some warmth to her 
reception of Captain Steele. He had of late been 
so frequent a visitor to the Charity, and Louis had 
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watched his coming with such eagerness, and 
do^ed his footsteps so closely, and been so un- 
mistakably pleased and proud with the recognition 
he sometimes got, and the rarer ten minutes 
during which the Captain's hand might chance to 
rest upon his shoulder as they chatted in the sun- 
shine under the library windows, that the matron, 
sick with fear for her restless, wayward lad, had 
heard with keen joy of Captain Steele's departure ; 
and ungrudgingly, yet in no very hospitable spirit, 
speeded this parted guest of the Charity upon his 
way. If it ever occurred to Miss Pidgrief that 
after these conferences in the sunshine between 
the dubious half-pay Captain and Louis, her lad 
was more thoughtful and docile, more patient of 
the present, and less restless for the future, she 
put it to no influence of Captain Steele, exerted 
for his good, but always to her darling's honest 
love for her, that was reacting the more powerftdly 
for the pressure which the world, in the person of 
this wandering Captain, with the soldierly tread 
and suspicious, tawny hair, had laid upon it. ' His 
disposition is so good, my dear, and his heart so 
right,' she would say to her bosom Mends, ' that it 
is more than foolish, almost wicked of me, to doubt 
or feel anxious about him.' But, for all her con- 
fidence in the futility of his. wiles. Miss Pid- 
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grief could not be patient with or forgive the 
tempter. 

The tempter was true to his master, and to the 
last would ply those wiles. *I am going your 
way, Captain Steele,' said Louis, as they, stood 
together outside the lodge in the blind street. 
* May I walk with you ?' 

He will say yes, of course, thought Miss Pid» 
grief, with a score of good reasons in her mind 
why Captain Steele should point blank refiise 
the lad's simple request And, sure enough. 
Captain Steele did say, ' Of course, my boy ;' 
and having bidden Philip Western good-bye 
again, and shaken hands with Miss Pidgrie^ 
he put his arm within Louis Hardway's, and 
stalked away, the lad doing his best, though 
ineffectually, to fall into his companion's martial 
tread. 

* God bless him I' said the librarian to himself, 
but not in so low a tone that the matron could not 
catch the words, *and forgive me for feeling 
almost glad to see his back.' 

Miss Rdgrief was so amazed and startled at 
hearing from Mr. Philip Western's lips a remark 
about his bosom friend which she could not but 
regard as a confirmation of her worst fears, that 
she was, for a moment, speechless. 
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*Aiid yet/ said the librarian, thoughtfully, 
* with all his opportunities and experience, Jack 

Steele cannot be ' He hesitated for a word 

so long, that Miss Pidgrief supplied it from her 
own fears. 

' Dangerous, sir.' 

Philip Western turned upon the matron quickly, 
and in some apparent surprise at her near pre- 
sence. 

*Eh! did I say dangerous, Miss Pidgrief?* he 
said. * Why, that is true.' He turned away with 
a lighter face as he spoke. ^ I need not trouble 
myself about him ; for he is not at all a dangerous 
man, exceept, perhaps, to his foes, dear Jack.' 

It happened that Steele's mind was as fall of 
his friend, and, perhaps, as vaguely anxious about 
him as Western's was of thoughts of him ; and 
that while the librarian had been watching his 
departing figure with a clouded brow, he, with a 
puzzled face, was asking Louis Hardway guarded 
questions about Philip's life and habits. 

* An eccentric fellow, my lad,' he was saying, 
* and leading, I take it, an eccentric life.' 

* I suppose so. Captain Steele,' assented Louis. 
^And with tastes that may seem curious to us 

who, maybe, haven't perception enough to get 
down to their meaning.' 
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* Yes, Captain Steele ; and then, you know, he 
is a very busy writer. And I suppose they dont 
find their best thoughts and subjects accidentally, 
or upon the surface of life always.' 

* Of course not,' said the soldier, pleased with 
the lad's discovery, and his way of illustrating it 
'You and I may see nothing in these stones, for 
instance, but so many miles of weariness, most 
endurable in a cab; but I'll be bound Phil 
Western never treads them without a thousand 
deep thoughts of the feet that have been wearing 
them smooth for the last few hundred years.' 

' Just so, Captain Steele ; and he has strange 
ways and times of studying them that this may 
account for. He has a key of the porter's lodge, 
you know, and can let himself in and out at all 
hours of the night, without disturbing the old 
man. I have heard Aunt Pidgrief say that people 
would wonder and talk about any one else than 
Mr. Western doing so.' 

The captain, although he assented to this re- 
mark, yet made a mental entry of it for further 
consideration and inquiry. 

' And he has a taste, too, for strange sights, sir. 
A few weeks ago he went with me to four or five 
of our largest hospitals, and through all the wards. 
Some of them are not exactly cheerful sights, you 

VOL. T. p 
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knoWy Captam Steele, but he would go through 
them all, although it was not from idle curiosity^ 
or because it did not pain him. I could see so 
much in his fstce.' 

Captain Steele, thinking this oyer, too, and 
much inclined to make a point at what, after 
aU, might be a &uct of no consequence whatever, 
walked on silently until, through many courts and 
bye-streets, they came unto an open breathing 
space, which the city, in her gratitude, had for 
years made a great still for manu&cturing the 
most yiUanous compound of bad smells that could 
possibly offend the senses. ^This is my place. 
Captain Steele,' said Louis, pointing to some dark 
walls that flanked one side of the square. ' I am 
hard at work there, now, and liking it, thanks not 
a little to your advice, sir.' 

^ I am very glad to hear it, my lad,' said the 
soldier, with a real sensation of pleasure. 

*We have a queer lot among us, of course, 
Captain Steele/ continued Louis ; * but a fellow 
may choose the set he likes, and it is his own 
feult if he goes wrong. That's what you told me 
of the world, sir, and I find it comes true of this 
place.' 

*By-the-way, Captain Steele,' he said, a little 
later, when they were parting, *you know 
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Guiltcross, I think. Is the name of Goodeve 
fEuniliar to you ?' 

Captain Steele gave a great start, and' his 
glance turned instinctively over his shoulder. For 
it struck him that in the moment of time, had it 
been so long, that had elapsed between the lad's 
words and his startled action, the footsteps, for 
some time mute, had gathered suddenly and many 
at his heek. And it was with the consciousness 
and fear of them expressed jipon his face and in 
his voice, although his young companion could 
know nothing of it, that he replied, *Not alto- 
gether unfamiliar, my lad ; why do you ask ?' 

*It struck me it might be so, Captain Steele,' 
said Louis. ' The swell of the hospital is a Grood- 
eve, sir. He comes of a good family, doesn't he ? 
I thought so. We make much of him, you see, 
because he is rich and liberal as well, and it isn't 
often that swells come so far east. Belgravia is 
more to their taste, you know. But he is a fine 
fellow, and deserves all he gets. You — ^you 
haven't five minutes to spare. Captain Steele ? I 
dare say we should find him there, and I should 
like you to see him.' 

A while before Captain Steele had hurried on, 
with little, if any, time to spare ; but now, with a 
curious glance at his companion, he nodded his 
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head, and followed him through the gateway into 
the square within. There were some youths 
lounging about here with that air of having 
nothing to do, which will be found common to 
'Students in every land, and who stared, with the 

to English lads in the presence of their elders, at 
the tall, soldierly figure moving towards them. 
In and out of a farther and smaller group, Louis 
Hardway found h^ friend, and drew him to 
Captain Steele's side. 

A slight, boyish figure, nerved into a frank, 
manly bearing, the young muscles quickened with 
a confidence and courage in advance of their years, 
Campbell Goodeve was the type of that youthful 
grace and beauiy that seem to have been some- 
how lost to England for no less than three hundred 
years. If you want to know what I mean better 
than I can tell, I refer you, from among a thousand 
other portraits of that time in our old English 
homes, to that glorious one of young Cavendish, in 
the gallery of Greenwich Hospital, as the brave 
Suffolk lad looked before the salt sea spray had 
washed out the youthful bloom, and Spanish steel 
and fire had scarred and hardened the frank, 
handsome, gallant, boyish face. I take it you will 
recognize [ upon that face an expression which 
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wds lost until another and a greater Grloriana 
made chivalry possible again. It was the 
threatened wrestle for national existence that then 
nerved the long, supple limbs, threw the breast, 
bent with unhealthy labour, forward, and fired the 
dull lustreless eye. Of such a type, then, growing 
less and less rare among us, thanks. to those 
Spartan qualities of self-denial and body culture 
which we are valuing and lei^ning to practise, and 
the palpable need of that still more Spartan 
fashion of heart-and-hand nerve which we are 
training to acquire, was Campbell Goodeve. The 
soldier, the best years of whose life had been 
given to a profession prtu^tically useless and 
neglected, because unnecessary — for, as a grave 
wit once said, soldiers in peace are like chimneys 
in summer— looked with admiration at the bright 
face,. the well-knit, agile form, and eyes of sup- 
pressed, retreating fire. Hitherto he had seen 
such manly attributes stifled in coUegiate robes, 
or emasculated behind a desk and counter. He 
had a strong man's scorn of the exchange — a 
practical man's impatience of scholar's subtleties : 
the sounds which, to his practised ears, told of 
fierce coming storms, when the heart would be 
trained to bear the sight of danger, and the hand 
to strike it down, were listened to by him with a 
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quiet satisfistctioii, which has since been scared by 
deeper and more refiectiye minds. 

* We often -talk of you. Captain Steele/ said 
young Goodeve, as they walked to and fro upon 
the pavement, Louis falling back. * Do you know 
Guiltcross well ?' 

* Not well/ he answered, hesitatingly. * I had 
not been there until the other day for nearly 
twenty years.' 

* You may have known my &ther — ^Martin 
Goodeve, sir ?' 

* Possibly — ^then — but consider how long ago it 
is! And I have been on the move ever since/ 
He turned the subject, then. * You are Hardway's 
friend ?' 

* We all like him, sir ; but you can tell me, 
perhaps — is it true that his aunt is somebody's 
housekeeper, and that he has an uncle who is a 
comic singer ?' 

The captain, in some embarrassment, looked 
round for Louis, but the lad still kept away. 

^ I don't seek to know for any mischief, sir,' said 
the young man with something of a blush ; * but 
if it is so, it might be well for him that I should 
know it.' 

Li Captain Steele's mind — still observing that 
Louis kept from them — ^some hazy notion began 
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to stir, that it might have been for this purpose 
the lad had brought him here among his comrade^. 
Anyhow, it was better to be honest. 

* I only know the lad's aunt, Mr. Goodeve,' he 
said ; * and a better creature never lived to be of 
use to others.' 

*I hope you don't think that this little con* 
fidence of ours will make any difference be- 
tween me and Hardway, Captain Steele?' said 
CampbeU. *No doubt it's pleasanter to be able to 
recognize your grandfather ; but that sort of thing 
isn't thought of nowadays as it used to be, I 
believe, and it's better so, I dare say. Of course 
it will cost Hardway some annoyance ; but he is 
too good a fellow to take a fool's folly iU, and he 
is sure to be liked in the long run. It only strikes 
me — and that is why I spoke to you about it, 
Captain Steele — that he may not be able to forget 
it so readily as we shall, and that some sense of it 
may keep him from saying "No" to every piece 
of foolery that is proposed — ^for I confess we are 
not all Solons here,' added the young man, with 
admirable complacency — *for fear it should be 
put down to want of pluck or shallowness of 
purse.' 

' I hope not,' said Steele, a little anxiously, too, 
for there was some reason in the lad's fear; ^the 
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boy has spirit^ and the advantage of a careful 
training.' 

^I dare say. Captain Steele/ said the young 
fellow, quietly. ^I suppose there was nothing 
morally improper in the toad's ambition to 
measure waistbands against the bull, only, yon 
see, the misfortune was, the effort killed him.' 

Another turn or so, and Captain Steele stopped 
and raised his hat. The young man held out his 
hand. The soldier hesitated, looked at him with 
a gmve and somewhat wistful expression of 
interest upon his face, and said ' You are free in 
the offer of your hand, Mr. Goodeve.' 

^ No» sir/ said the young man, blushing ; ^ but to 
you, a soldier, and Hardway's friend ' 

Captain Steele smiled. 

^I beg your pardon,' he said. 'Mine are old 
fiishionsy prejudices if you wiU, and among them is 
a &ncy to grasp the hand of no man until I am 
satisfied that I could befriend or fight him, as the 
need might be. In this case there can be no hesi- 
tation on my part^ Mr. Groodeve.' He held out 
his hand, and shook the young man's warmly« 
* I am pleased to have known you, sir,' he said, in 
a hearty, formal fashion, 'and I hope that we may 
meet again.' 
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CHAPTER IL 

IN WHICH WE GO TO CHUECH. 

At Guiltcross Miss Lydia Gridstone was finding it 
harder than ever to read Eoger's mind about their 
new guest aright ; her misdirected efforts to anti-* 
cipate it leading her into a score of unhappy 
scrapes a day. And Lydia Gridstone's heart was 
not a strong one> and could bear disappointment 
ilL There are some hearts, you know, which 
soften under blows, more that harden ; and Lydia's 
was of the former kind. A rebuke from Boger 
chilled — ^a look of displeasure paralyzed her. At 
the expression of his more violent blame she would 
fly to her room, and cry out her penitence bitterly. 
She never thought of doubting the justice of her 
punishment — ^it was always she who was wrong, 
whose unnatural obtuseness irritated, and unbear- 
able perversity diocked him. Like a beaten 
bhild, wiping away the traces of tears, she would 
return to her hard task and her master, with her 
poor face screwed up into a smile, and so resolute a 
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determination not to err again from want of readi- 
ness and forethought, that the chances were a 
thousand to one, that, in less than five minutes, 
she would have misinterpreted Koger's wishes 
more completely than ever, and be forced from 
the room again, crushed and despairing. 

If ever she was inclined — and at times the 
temptation was overpowering — to think Boger 
inconsistent ; whenever his actions could not £ail 
to startle her, from their abrupt and violent con- 
trast to his oft-expressed opinions, Lydia, mis- 
trusting the correctness of her judgment, would 
simply satisfy herself with the reflection-' Wisdom 
is so deep, you know, and I am so shallow and 
simple !' If ever it happened, and it did £Etr more 
frequentiy than Miss Gridstone could be induced 
to admit — ^ihat she detected Boger twisting facts 
into the shapes that best suited his present 
purpose, — in plainer language, telling unmistak- 
able falsehoods, Miss Lydia would satisfy herself 
after the fashion of wiser minds, with the thought 
that this was one of the exigencies of business, of 
which she understood nothing ; that its manage- 
ment demanded imperatively the occasional colour- 
ing of fects — nay, more, that in the very word 
^ business,' among men who followed and practised 
it, such a privilege was implied and granted For 
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how else, she would argue, would it be possible for 
dear Eoger to lay down such beautiful and strict 
morality in those leisure moments, when his mind 
was free from the thoughts and cares of business- 
how else reconcile with it the affecting &ct that 
Eoger could offer up such earnest and touching 
prayers, at his family worship, for safety from the 
yery temptation to which, upon any other supposi- 
tion, he must be supposed to be advancing with 
open eyes and eager step ? 

*But they all do it> you see, my dear,' she 
would explain to her confidante ; ^ it's an under- 
stood thing among them, and therefore fair.' She 
would not say this very confidently, though ; for 
something like a notion would be disturbing her 
mind that the level might as well be high as low, 
need never have come down, indeed, if all had been 
agreed. But Miss Lydia Gridstone would hasten to 
banish such a thought from her mind, if only that 
it seemed to open a way to understanding much of 
her brother's conduct which the poor soul pre- 
ferred to believe incomprehensible. 

Ellen Barker was the confidante to whom she 
was accustomed to bring her poor honest doubts, 
for whose judgment she paraded her specious 
explanation of them. Ellen was very careful not 
to see their flimsiness ; and if compelled by poor 
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Lydia's urgency to examine them closely^ she 
wonld handle them very tenderly, lest they should 
Ml to pieces in her grasp. It was almost touching, 
Ellen sometimes thought, to note the anxiety vntik 
which her poor friend would submit a cherished 
piece of special pleading for her opinion, and her 
mute appeal to her young judge, not to see, much 
less expose, its evident &llacy. It sometimes 
struck her that the more palpably imsound Miss 
Lydia's premises and conclusions were, the greater 
and more desperate was the tenacity with which 
she clung to them. If ever, by accident rather 
than design, one happened to get injured or 
weakened, or to be in any apparent jeopardy, 
Miss Lydia to its support would hurry up her 
most glaringly improbable hypothesis of all — that 
Soger was a martyr to business, and to be pitied 
as a sufferer in a sacred cause. Once on Ellen's 
suggesting that it mighty perhaps, be the pleasure 
and object of Mr. Gridstone's life, she was so startled 
by the painfal look of forced intelligence upon 
Miss Lydia's face, that, for pity's sake, she refrained 
from pressing her second question — ^would Boger 
Gridstone escape his martyrdom if he could ? 

Such doubts, so pacified, were constantly spring- 
ing up in Miss Gridstone's path during the early 
weeks of their new guest's stay. For instance, if 
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Lydia prided herself upon knowing Eoger's mind 
upon any one sabject better than another, it was 
upon the proper management of the youth of 
either sex. It was one of his fayourite topics of 
discourse. He had often in her hearing enlarged 
upon it, lamenting that it had not fallen to Ids lot 
to be able to exhibit his principles in action upon 
children or kin so pointedly, that poor Lydia was 
wont to feel quite ashamed that she had failed to 
marry, and provide her brother with subjects of 
experiment and illustration. Unless words were 
capable of bearing a meaning contrary to that 
which aU the dictionaries combined to attribute to 
them, Miss Lydia could have no doubt that in her 
application of her brother's expressed principles to 
their new guest, she must in this respect forestall 
and gratify him. It was not without reluctance 
and pain, indeed, that she applied herself to the 
task. For they were not agreeable principles to 
put in practice with a young lady of &ir assurance 
and considerable spirit ; requiring much repression 
of natural impulses, and Miss Lydia's arm was the 
reverse of strong, while she had scarcely the nerve 
to correct her milliner. So that it was with con- 
siderable timidity, and with the most roundabout 
caution possible, that she began to hint to Ellen 
that her brother, in reality one of the most tend^- 
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hearted men in the world, had a peculiar theory 
with respect to the management of the young, into 
the composition of which severity entered largely. 
Somewhat taken aback, yet immensely relieved at 
Ellen's assenting readily to Mr. Gridstone's theory 
as a matter of abstract opinion, without in the 
least applying it to herself, Miss Lydia Gridstone 
proceeded to discuss it upon this ground. She 
soon had reason to congratulate herself that she 
had not made a closer and more personal applica- 
tion of it 

For, much to his sister's surprise, Eoger Grid- 
stone, in his treatment of his ward, betrayed the 
principles he had so often advocated completely, 
and indulged her in every way. He had made use 
of no metaphor when he told her that she should 
be his home's mistress. A little too ostentatiously, 
perhaps, yet, as his action proved, sincerely he 
laboured that she should realize this position. As 
earnestly, yet not less clumsily, for with woman 
the heart has nothing to do with duty, and with 
her, still less than with us, gratitude never kindles 
into love, he endeavoured by a hundred acts of 
kindness and indulgence to wm her aflfection. 

Nor was this the only rock on which Miss Lydia 
Gridstone, shaping her course by her previous 
knowledge of her brother's principles, came to 
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shipwreck disastrously. She had so often heard 
Boger, with a warmth of indignation about whidi 
there could be no doubt, dwell upon the necessity 
of protecting the impressible mind of youth from 
dubious associations — ^indeed, he had once given a 
very touching lecture at the Guiltcross Mechanics' 
Institution upon the subject, in which he had 
warned the mechanics of the dangers of mixed 
parties and balls, and adjured them to be careful 
what boarding-schools they sent their daughters 
to — ^that when Lydia took note that young Mr. 
Craven, overcoming to a certain extent his cus- 
tomary shyness and dislike of ladies' society, would 
sometimes drop in upon them of an evening, she 
had no hesitation in putting his social character 
before her charge in highly unfavourable colours, 
and giving him the cold shoulder unmistakably. 
Her shock, when she made the discovery that 
Roger not only specially invited, but took up the 
cudgels in Mr. Craven's favour, was pitiable. 

* I am sure, Eoger,' she said, ' I acted for the 
best Of course, I couldn't help knowing how 
particular you are about young people ; and Mr. 
Craven's character ' 

* Character! And pray, Lydia, how do you 
claim to be a judge of a gentleman's character ?' 

* I a judge, Eoger I Please don't frighten me. 
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It only struck me^ knowing yon to be so particnlar, 
and I being so anxious to do your will and save 
you trouble, that young Mr. Crayen couldn't be a 
fit companion for Miss Barker.' 

Mr. Gridstone was leaning back in his chair, 
with his sunniest smile, and his two forefingers 
planted before him — ^the wedge that he was ready 
to insert in any weak point of Miss Lydia's 
harness : — ' And pray, Lydia,' he asked, * in what 
respect is Mr. Crayen not fit company for my 
ward?' 

Miss Gridstone blushed. ' My dear Roger, you 
cannot surely be ignorant. They say he drinks 
dreadful, and — and then, that young woman at 
the Place, you know ^ 

The wedge came down upon her heayily. ' Stay, 
if you please, Lydia ; one charge at a time. You 
say he drinks, eh ?' 

'Not I, Roger, but the world,' cried poor 
Lydia, 

'Pardon me,' interrupted Mr. Gridstone, with 
his sunniest smile, 'but the world, you know, 
admits of no distinction between the passer — yul- 
garly called " smasher " — of doubtful money, and 
the coiner, punishing both alike. So you say that 
he drinks, Lydia; now for the grounds of that 
assertion, if you please. Have you eyer seen Mr. 
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Graven in that degraded condition which is known 
as the worse for ' 

* I am sure, Eoger * 

*Stay; an answer if you please. Have you 
ever ' 

*No, Eoger,' interrupted Lydia, desperately; 
* and if I had known ' 

*That will do. Charge the first being with- 
drawn as unfounded, we will take the second, if 
you please. That young woman at the Place — 
please be more explicit, Lydia. What young 
woman at the Place do you refer to ?' 

Miss Lydia Gridstone looked her brother in the 
face for a few moments, her own becoming very 
crimson, then deadly pale, then crimson again. 
But that she knew the scorn which Roger had of 
tears, especially if they flowed at any provocation 
of his, she would have broken down outright. * I 
— ^I didn't intend to say anything against Mr. 
Craven, if you please, Eoger,' she said, humbly. 
' I have made a mistake again, I am afraid ; it is 
very stupid of me, and I'm sure I only wonder you 
put up with it so kindly as you do.' 

* Pardon me,' said Mr. Gridstone, in a severe 
judicial manner ; * no evidence being forthcoming in 
support of charge the second, and the first failing 
upon its merits, both fall equally to the ground ?' 

VOL. I. Q 
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* Yes, Boger, if you please.' 

* Now listen, if ycfii please, Lydia. Mr. Craven 
is a very fit and proper firiend for Miss Barker. 
Do you understand me? And it is highly probable 
that Itlr. C^ven will be much here in future, at 
my invitation, at your invitation, Lydia. Is that 
quite plain to you ?' 

She said * Yes,' humbly. 

' And now,' he continued, ^ please be more careful, 
Lydia. It concerns me to find you suffering from 
a highly distressing disorder, requiring sometimes 
a very severe remedy.' 

* Disorder, Koger!' 

* Of the mouth, Lydia, called scandal.' 

' Scandal, brother !' cried poor Lydia, making a 
violent and final effort to extricate herself from her 
increasing difiSculties. *I never! Why, all the 
world talks about it. I — I have heard you men- 
tion it yourself, Boger, regretfully, a score of times.' 

Mr. Boger Gridstone rose then, looking down 
upon her with that smile of compassionate supe- 
riority that never £uled to crush her. ' You have 
heard me say so? Oh! I can do nothing with 
you, Lydia, nothing. How often have I told you, 
how often have I still to tell you, that you are 
never to hear me say anything ; never to repeat a 
word of mine, to me or others ; never to build an 
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opinion upon anything I say, or frame a conclusion 
from it. There, I am sorry for you, Lydia, very 
sorry for you ;' and with an expression of genuine 
compassion upon his handsome £ftce, Boger Grid- 
stone left her. 

And so it happened occasionally, yet never with- 
out pressing invitation on the host's, and evident 
disinclination on the guest's, part, that young Mr. 
Craven would unwind his long, awkward limbs 
under Miss Lydia's tea-table, and with many a 
grimace upon his flushed, jaded face, take from 
her hand the unwelcome cup that palpably failed 
to cheer him. For young Mr. Craven, shy in 
all company but that of his inferiors, among whom 
he was noisy and dogmatic to a degree, was espe- 
cially awkward among ladies. It was so much the 
better then of Eoger, thought Lydia — ^who in less 
than half an hour after the conversation above 
recorded had frtuned a most ingenious explanation 
of her brother's conduct — so much the kinder of 
Roger to endeavour to redeem this young man 
from the evtt of his ways, to bring him to his own 
uhtainted fireside, to stoop fi*om his intellectual 
superiority to his level, and, for the time deferring 
the consideration of higher things, to engage with 
him in conversation about horses and dogs, to pre- 
tend a positive interest in a low pugilist known as 
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the Craven Pet, wlio was just then training in the 
neighbourhood under the young squire's eye for 
his subsequent famous encounter with a brother 
craflisman, and to affect a perfect acquaintance-— 
games of chance were out of Eoger Gridstone's 
way, there was none of it in any amusement he 
affected — ^in billiards, cards, or skittles. It was 
very good and noble of Koger, very ; and Lydia 
felt prouder of her brother, and was more self- 
humbled than ever. 

In one other respect Lydia was equally if more 
pleasurably mistaken, Boger Gridstone was a 
thorough, uncompromising dissenter ; a man com- 
mitted to his party and his sect so openly, that his 
sister felt sure upon the question of his religious 
opinions and practice she could make no mistake. 
She almost wished she could, perhaps. Some 
years younger than her brother, she was a mere 
child when he left the little country shop in which 
they had both been bom. She could remember, 
as if it were but yesterday, standing at the door, and 
seeing him climb up to the back seat of the Lon- 
don coach> and hearing the neighbours console the 
poor widow with the assurance that Boger was a 
smart lad, and might safely be trusted to make his 
own way in the world The anxious mother never 
saw her boy again. He was in America when she 
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died, and it was not until some years — the history 
of which he never offered her — ^had passed, that he 
came back to England a shrewd, hard, well-to-do 
man, and took her to his homa Yery gratefiil was 
the poor sister for this rescue from poverty and 
dependence upon more distant and harder kin ; too 
grateful to feel, far less show how disappointed 
she was in Koger ; for there was nothing of the 
round-feced, enthusiastic boy left in the handsome 
practical man. 

SoLydia had been at much pains to impress 
upon Ellen's mind how pledged Eoger was to his 
chapel, and what a pretty compliment Miss Barker 
could pay him by being beforehand in expressing 
a wish to accompany him there. She was priding 
herself upon her powers of persuasion, — ^in truth, 
Ellen knew little, if anything of the matter, and 
yielded readily — and expecting praise for her fore- 
thought and skill, when Roger appalled her by not 
only taking it for granted that Miss Barker would 
attend the parish church, but assuming, in a man- 
ner that did not admit the possibility of a mistake, 
that Lydia would accompany her. 

When the first shock of her great surprise was 
over, Lydia congratulated herself warmly upon the 
possession of such a brother. ^He is far kinder 
and more thoughtful than I deserve,' she said, 
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wiping her eyes. A recollection of the old ehnichj 
and the pew in which she had so often sat by her 
mother's side may have helped to dim them. ^ He 
considered that his conyictious would not allow 
him to go with me to church, and that it would 
make me dull to go alone ; but now that I have a 
companion, he thinks of me, and wishes to make 
me happy. God bless him ! And I am very happy, 
my dear — or I diouldn't feel so inclined to enjoy a 
cry — in having such a brother,* said. Miss Lydia to 
her friend, wiping her eyes again, violently ; * and 
I only wish that I deserved it more, and were 
better able to repay him.' 

Miss Gridstone's conferences with this Mend 
upon the subject, as the memorable Sunday drew 
near, were frequent and important. * I don't wish 
to trouble you, my dear,' she said on one of these 
occasions, * but I should like to have your opinion 
whether a gray sUk or my more antique would be 
most suitable for this important occasion. The 
silk is newest, but I incline to the unore antique 
mysel£ Of course you don't know, dear : how 
should you — ^and you been all your life in foreign 
parts ? I ought to have thought of that. And I 
am sure my memory is so bad that I shall be 
always standing up when I ought to sit down, and 
spying Amen at inappropriate places, and com^ 
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mitting myself until you will be ashamed of me 
for ever.' 

Gravely, as she expressed it, Ellen assured Miss 
Lydia against this hajr. 

' Thank you ; it is very considerate of you, my 
dear. But, my love, if you don't see a disposition 
in me to kneel at the right places readily, will you 
nudge me?' 

^ If you wish it. Miss Gridstone.' 

* You love 1 You cannot think what a support 
and help you are to me. Ah ! if I could onlv be 
•ore now of having Bome one always at my elbow 
to nudge me at the difficult places, I might have 
some hope of being useful to Eoger. The great 
deficiency of my character, Miss Barker,' said 
Lydia, • is wanting nudging. I beUeve I may 
fairly take credit for some little skill in reading 
people's minds, but I am not ready at acting upon 
it, I confess, and I do want nudging sadly.' 

They went together to an old gray church, a 
little way out of the town, enfolded in a belt of 
limes, among whose boughs, in the summer-time, 
swarms of honey-flies raised a hum that almost 
drowned the preacher's voice. From the churchyard 
the green fields sloped away to the sluggish river, 
and rose again to the purple distance* With quite 
a touching solemness of gait and manner. Miss 
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Lydia Grridstone walked by her young companioi^'s 
side between the gray gravestones into the qniet 
house of God She had bronght with her a little, 
old faded prayer-book, which seemed to hayebeen 
long buried, and disinterred for use on this occasion 
—on the ragged fly-leaf Ellen caught sight of the 
words, 'A birthday gift &om my dear Mother/ 
ever so many years ago — ^and gave up her simple, 
honest mind, to a study of the service, and its 
needs and pitfalls. Her young companion found 
it far harder to keep her attention fixed. The 
scene was so novel to her. In the solemn quiet 
her mind would stray from present duties, and 
take long stretches through the past. 

Some way from her, but full in view as she sat, 
she noticed a large &mily pew, well filled with 
worshippers. She was wondering how it was that 
she could not raise her eyes to them for a moment 
without being reminded vividly of the snow-storm 
on the winter's night when Captain Steele had 
borne her from the railway carriage to the roadside 
inn, when, suddenly, with a great start that 
frightened Miss Lydia almost from her propriety, 
she became conscious of the reason. She had 
seen two of those faces upon that wild night — ^the 
proud, handsome lady's, and the trembling, white 
blind man's. They were the same whom she had 
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noticed by the fire in the outer room, after Cap- 
tain Steele had come back to her side, pale and 
reeling firom the blow which had been struck 
him by no human hand. Struck by the coinci- 
dence, yet attaching no importance to it, it still 
led her to look with keener interest at the others 
in that family pew. 

Among them were two young girls, in age, 
stature, face, and form wondrously alike, plainly 
dressed, with simple, childlike, blooming faces, 
blue eyes, and copious golden hair, that rippled in 
waves of light down the feir, round cheeks. She 
thought that she noticed in these twin golden 
heads a curious similarity of thought and action ; 
that they read £rom the same book, rose at the 
same moment, turned at the same word, sought 
each other's eyes — ^alight with the same simul- 
taneously conceived thought. Such sunny faces, 
indices of pure English hearts, were so novel to 
Ellen's experience, that she paid close attention 
to them, setting them, after her fashion, in a little 
frame of romance of her own construction. 

The service over, she det«dned Miss Lydia by 
the churchyard wall, that she might watch them. 
As they passed, the blue eyes, raised at the same 
moment, sought hers with the same pretty, wistful 
expression. She asked Lydia who they were. 
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'My dear/ said Mias Lydia^ wlio was oon* 
sideiably flnrried, 'that's the great Miss Biddle> 
oombe. I saw you watching her at churchy and 
well you might. They say she shares, and keeps 
a Talet And she's as rich as Gracious' — ^Mjss 
Gridstone, no doabty meant Groesns — ' and dose as 
an oyster.' 

'No, no; I mean those, the blind gentleman 
with the pretty danghters.' 

'Oh!' said Miss Gridstone, ' I b^ your pardon. 
Why, my dear, that's no other than Mr. Groodere, 
to be sure. He used to be steward of the Place 
before Boger's time. And they had the misfor- 
tune to fftll out many years ago, and haire never 
come together since. You may see his honse, my 
love, npon the hill opposite the Place, among 
those tall trees.' And EUen, following her oom*^ 
panion's hand, saw that the golden heads Uved, 
as it was meet^ in a smmy house, which was no 
other than the one she had told Captain Steele 
she might safely covet for a home. 

'My love J said Miss Lydia, as they walked 
home,'.™, 1 h.™ U» L,^ Jk™^ 
that I have behaved myself, on the whole, pretty 
well? Thank yon. This has, indeed, been a 
memorable day ; and more than once my feelings 
have nearly run away with me. I have been to 
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the church of my fathers, and of my poor, dear 
mother, again. It is very affecting, very. You 
will not be surprised, my dear Miss Barker, if I 
assure you that I cannot hope to explain what 
my sensations were when I caught my first sight 
of a Church of England beadle again. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

WE MAKE SOME NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

The pretty golden heads were twins, whose birth 
had cost their father a wife. From the young 
mother's dying embrace, the orphaned golden 
heads had crept into a pair of loving arms, and 
nestled against a warm heart that had beaten only 
for them, the last fifteen years. Theirs, heart and 
hand, spending life and beauty in that service of 
love, graceful mistress of their father's home, 
thoughtM ministress of his means, and more than 
sharer of his cares, Marion Goodeve had passed 
through life's summer by her brother's side, turn- 
ing a deaf ear and averted eye to every induce- 
ment to quit it. Not the easiest, perhaps, had 
been her life's struggle, nor the least arduous its 
triumphs. Love may, with the very young, beget 
love, for gratitude is instinctive; but that un- 
reasoning obedience which parents claim from 
children, is paid to their authority only, and none 
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but they who have undertaken Marion Goodeve's 
vicarious duties, can know on how weak a basis 
such an authority as theirs must be content to 
rest The golden heads had never known a 
mother ; to Marion Goodeve they owed and paid, 
from love as much as duty, unfailing allegiance ; 
and yet she had seen — once, twice perhaps — so 
rarely, the pretty faces harden into an expression 
that could not possibly meet a mother's eyes ; had 
found them in some bitter, childish care, shrink 
without reason from her helping arm, and felt 
their lips, as unreasonably, grow chill upon hers. 
As strangely, and without a cause, with aU her 
love for them, had she known her heart grow 
cold towards them ; and her life's service, to her 
better mind pure iu its purpose and complete in 
its success, seem void and wasted. But our trials 
are, after all, the standard by which we may 
measure and value our happiuess ; and the privi* 
leges of Marion Goodeve's life had far outweighed 
its cares. 

It was no light privilege, to begin with, to be 
the heart of a house from which light and joy 
radiated throughout it. Such a centre of such a 
pure and happy English home had Marion Good- 
eye been for those fifteen years. It is no less a 
privilege, in a woman's eyes of all, to be able to 
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open her heart to another's cares, and steel her 

muscles to support another's fiEdling step. Such a 

share of her heart and arm had Martin Goodere | 

since his blindness claimed of her. And it is, ' 

perhaps, the highest pririlege which any of ns can , 

enjoy, to feel that the faults of youth-H90 often 

ander their passionate impulse powerless to resist 

them — have been atoned for by the settled purpose 

of stronger and better years. Such a privilege^ 

she, too, might hope was hers. And of those 

other cares — of which I have made no mention — 

this history must be left in its own way and time 

to tell. 

A slight, yet sufficiently powerftd frame, a quiet 
bearing, subdued rather than naturally tame, a 
pale and very beautiful face, trained carefully to 
repose, yet not without indications, in the some- 
time twitching of its muscles, of much nervous 
sensibility, and eyes, as of one who had sounded 
the depths of feeling, and, de profundiSy come 
back burdened with an awful knowledge — such 
was Marion Groodeve's outward person. 

The golden heads had honest, busy hearts, arid 
made, as is the wont of our pleasant English 
country girls, a very great to do and business of 
their simple, uneventful lives. The parish curate 
would tell you, in perfect sincerity, that without 
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them he must really throw his cure up in despair. 
They taught the school children,' put the girls 
out to service, now and then had a hand in marry- 
ing them, were always ready with something 
for the old women's coughs and the men's rheUf 
matic pains. Young Mr. Eden — it was the 
curate's name — ^was never weary of praising their 
single-mindedness aud usefulness, was as Uttle 
weary of consulting them upon p£u*ochial matters, 
in the evening chiefly when, his visiting and 
the daily contributions to his sermons done, he 
was free to accept Martin Goodeve's hospi- 
tality. It was clear to Mrs. Paul Goodeve as a 
midsummer noonday that, to the curate's appre- 
ciation of their utility, was added a pretty warm 
admiration of the more attractive personal attri- 
butes of the golden heads. *I am sure,' Mrs. 
Paul would say to herself, ^ I can't see much in 
the girls, but men are always such fools about 
little, soft, plump things like those ' — ^the speaker 
herself was large, hard, and bony — * and Lucie is 
his &vourite. That's clear, and of course it's my 
duty, however unpleasant, to put Martin on his 
guard.' But Martin Goodeve refused to take any 
position of the sort. * Tush 1 they were children,' 
he said. * Would sister Goodeve please to leave 
hifi pretty birds alone ?' 
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This lady, whose sense of duty to Martin Good- 
eve and his household led her to haunt and 
pursue them after a fashion that was both inquisi- 
torial and provoking, had certain claims upon 
their patience, of which she made the most. 
It was well known in Guiltcross, and the neigh- 
bourhood, that the Goodeves, although a re- 
spectable, substantial family, had no claim to 
rank among the county magnates; while Mrs. 
Paul had exchanged for their name one of the 
poorest certainly, but the oldest in that division 
of the empire. This consideration had not pre- 
vented her accepting Paul Goodeve; but he, 
and after his death, his funily, heard more than 
enough of the condescension, * I was very wrong 
to marry out of my sphere, my dear,' she would 
say to her friends, * and I can only humbly hope 
my punishment wUl be accepted as a warning to 
society generally, I have no feult to find with my 
poor husband' (a younger brother of Martin 
Goodeve), * who always had a proper sense of the 
distance that parted us, socially, and was scrupu- 
lous to show the greatest respect for my family — 
in which respect it is a pity his connections have 
not the proper taste to imitate him. But of 
course, my dear, my family had an undoubted 
right to be offended with me for my weaknesisf, 
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and I should be ashamed oS them> indeed, if they 
did not resent it. Ah 1 my dear, rank — of course 
you cannot be expected to understand it — ^rank 
has responsibilities as well as privileges, and calls 
for sacrifices and denials continually. I submit 
cheerfully, as a Goosebill should. If I were 
called upon to lay my head upon a block, for my 
fault and folly, I would be no disgrace to the name 
I was weak enough to lose. It wouldn't be the 
first time that a Goosebill has been known to go 
that length in support of his principles ; as I dare 
Bay you may have heard, my dear.' 

Unless her companion were a very inexperienced 
or more than usually long-suffering confidante, 
she would hasten at this point to express quite an 
intimate acquaintance with the family history of 
the Gtx)8ebills, and a polite unwillingness to 
trouble Mrs. Paul to narrate it 

*It might not have been quite justifiable of 
Paul,' that lady would continue, * to press me so 
passionately to marry him, when he knew how 
uncertain life was, and that his means were so 
limited. But that is not the worst fault of the 
men, is it, my dear?' — Mrs. Paul would put this 
question with particular zest, and unmistakable 
personality, if her listener happened to be an 
unattached maiden lady who had been imprudent 

VOK I. B 
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enough to disclaim her interest in the Goosebill 
history too eagerly, — ^*and I confess I had for- 
given him freely when he was weak enough to 
allow a railway bill ' (he had been a lawyer) ' to 
work him into a low fever, and — he never had any 
strength of mind — ^ultimately to kill him/ 

*I saw my error then, my dear,' Mra Paul 
would say, after the requisite sympathy had been 
bestowed upon her husband. ^ It was a great mis- 
take, not only to have allied myself to an inferior 
professional man — ^attorneys, my dear, standing 
in relation to the bar much as jackals do to 
lions, highly useful, but not recognized before the 
world as equals — but, I blush to say it, to a 
lawyer with Badical tendencies.' 

* How very shocking, my dear I' 

'A consequence of his birth, my dear, and 
shared by all his connections. The loose &shion 
in which Martin is bringing up his ' children is 
positively appalling. I am happy to think some- 
times that my influence here is corrective, and 
that I may be a political instrument in the hands 
of Providence among them for their good. The 
reflection helps to console me for my banishment 
from society.' 

And Mrs. Paul Goodeve would walk to Martin's 
home and favour the golden heads with an expo- 
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sitdon of the Goosebill principles^ and not a little, 
perhaps, of the family temper. 

Between Marion Goodeve and her kinswoman 
there existed an enmity that was almost fierce. 
They never fought as our women do generally, 
behind masks, with gloved hands, their shafts 
feathered with a smile, and winged with honeyed 
words. 

* So,' said Mrs. Paul Goodeve to her brother-in- 
law, this morning, 'I understand Campbell is 
coming home. I thought the term did not end 
for another week, at least' 

* Poor fellow !' said Marion. It was noticeable 
that, so soon as Mrs. Paul began to speak about 
any of the children, she moved to their father's side, 
ready, watchful, and alert to parry her adver- 
sary's strokes. * Poor fellow ! he is not very well, 
and longs for the dear home air. London does 
not agree with him, I think.' 

* There isn't a healthier place in the world for 
those who lead healthy lives,' said Mrs. Paul, 
laying down the proposition boldly. 

* Doesn't Campbell lead a healthy life, Jane?' 
asked Marion, quietly, while the blind father's face 
ranged from one to the other wistfully. 

Mrs. Paul laughed unpleasantly. *No doubt, 
my dear, he does credit to your training — ' 
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The quiet, deep eyes looked at her resolutely, 
and the lips closed with a determined meaning. 
But Martin's hand lay trembling upon the uplifted 
arm, and it sank to her side again without return- 
ing the blow. *Cam can fight his own battles,* 
she said, quietly. 

* No doubt, my dear,' acquiesced Mrs. Paul, — 
' he is a young man 6f great spirit. It's a pity 
that he doesn't always know his real enemies.' 

It was another noticeable fact of Marion Good- 
eve's manner, that, ready and prompt as she 
undoubtedly was to engage Mrs. Paul Goodeve 
in the children's cause, whenever that amiable 
woman attacked her personally, she offered no 
resistance. And at this remark, spoken with a 
hard, cruel meaning, her eyes dropped suddenly, 
a slight painful tremor shook her frame, and she 
stole quietly away. 

Mrs. Paul Goodeve, as a rule, achieved more 
questionable victories over the golden heads. 
They, too, rebelled against her corrective influ- 
ence continually. They had their little jokes 
about the Goosebills, poking fan at that celebrated 
county family in a highly irreverent fashion, and 
altogether regarding them and Mrs. Paul from a 
very Eadical point of view. It was easier for the 
corrective influence to reach them through their 
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blind father ; and, to do Mrs. Paul perfect justice, 
she seldom hesitated to adopt this course. 

* My dear Meurtin,' she would say, when she saw 
the golden heads, after their fashion, nestling to 
the blind man's bosom, and making his blaok 
waistcoat radiant — ^ my dear Martin, I really do 
not like this ; it makes me quite uneasy. I wish 
I could see you endeavouring to loosen your ties.' 

^ Loosen my ties !' the blind man would say 
from between the golden heads; 'of what, I, 
should like to kfiow, Jane ?' 

' Of the things of this world,' Mrs. Paul would 
say, with corresponding severity. 

' Their hold upon me has been rather shaken, 
Jane/ the poor blind brother would remark, a 
little pitifuUy. 

^Of the lusts of the flesh, our natural vain 
affections, you know,' Mrs. Paul would explain, 
with heightened voice and colour. * If anything 
should happen to dear Blanche, for instance — you 
know how troublesome her cough is, and I have 
often heard you say that her mother's family were 
consumptive — ^your suffering would be fearfiil.' 

*But, aunt,' Lucie would venture to interpose, 
* doesn't that seem rather selfish reasoning P' 

* Child 1' Mrs. Paul would say, loftily; 'what 
can you know of such things ?' 
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* Bnt,* Lnde would perseyeie, * if Heaven should 
please to take ns from papa' — ^the twins always 
spoke of themselves as one— -'it would be a poor 
consolation for the love he might have had and 
lost while we were willi him, that his trouble at 
losing us should be a little less.' 

' Hy pets, my twin eyes,' the blind &iher would 
cry, embracing them, pressing them together to 
his heart, ' how much more my suffering would 
be if I could love yon less !' 

' We are not to make idols of tlie objects of our 
earthly affections, brother,' Mrs. Paul would say, 
finally. 

*My dear aunt, how fanny!' Lucie would 
exclaim, in the gayest spirits. 'Have you ever 
seen an idol ? No ; now, if you would but go to 
the Museum, and look at the hideous wooden 
frights that Mr. Eden's brother brought home 
from Ashantee, you would understand how absurdly 
impossible it is to suppose that anything papa 
could do to us could make Blanche or me like 
one.' 

Mrs. Paul Goodeve, supported by her belief in 
the efficacy of her corrective influence, was slow 
to take aught but present offence with any of 
them, or to allow her just resentment at their 
treatment of her to check her visits to their home. 
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She waa there, of course, the evening Campbell 
was expected, and took occasion to express herself 
strongly upon the error of principle that induced 
Marion to delay the tea for him ; for his coming 
was late. They heard the roll of wheels at last ; 
and the lad, warm-hearted like all his race, came 
running in, threw himself into his father's arms, 
flung from them into Marion's, kissed the golden 
heads, and giving one hand to the curate, who 
happened to be there too, held out the other 
laughingly to Mrs. Paul. 

* How do you do, aunt Paul ?' he said ; * warm 
work this. Blanche and Lucie, you ! if you keep 
on growing so pretty at this rate you'll be inter- 
fering with my vested rights as the beauty of the 
&mily, and I shall be obliged to quarrel with you. 
It's all your fault, aunt May, and you ought to 
know better. They grow more like you every day .' 

* Tou foolish boy 1' she said, lovingly, while the 
blind father passed his anxious hand over the lad's 
figure and face. 

* My dear,' he said, * what a fine powerful fellow 
time is making of you ! You take care of your eyes, 
Cam ; you don't work much at night, my boy ?' 

The lad blushed a little. * Never fear for me, 
father,' he said, with a little hesitation. 

* That's right; but I know how careless of 
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themselyes young men are when they get their 
blood np in the race of life*-^and sight is such a 
blessing, my dear.' 

They were all inclined to be a little grave for a 
few minutes, but soon rallied, thanks somewhat to 
Mrs. Paul Goodeve's corrective influence. 

^I do not think yon need be under any great 
anxiety for him, brother/ she said, assuringly. 
* No doubt Campbell works very hard, and — ^and 
all that ; but it seems to agree with him so admir- 
ably that, judging fix)m his appearance, no one 
would guess it*' 

^ So much depends upon the system you follow, 
aunt Paul,' said Campbell; 'upon the judicious 
alternation, for instance, of play with work. 
Doesn't it, Eden?' 

The curate gave his assent readily. He had a 
great respect for Cam, eta Lucie's brother, and a 
gay, light-hearted dashiog young fellow generally, 
and was glad to give him his support 

'And muscnlarity 18 becoming so much the 
fashion nowadays, aunt Paul, that it would never 
do for a medical man to neglect it It has quite 
superseded mere intellect, hadn't it, Eden? By 
the way, Blanche, what did you mean by sending 
me that atrocious cigar-case? It spoilt the flavour 
of Alvarez's best cheroots.' 
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* And my slippers, Cam ?' asked Lucie, anxionsly. 
'They were darlings, my love. I've brought 

you proposals from six of our best fellows upon 
the strength of them. 

* You donH eat. Cam,' said aunt Marion, who 
had been watching him, and filling his plate 
assiduously. 

' All right ; and what are the news ? By-the-by, 
aunt Paul, I met Frank Goosebill in Regent 
Street the other day. He recognized me at 
once.' 

'That was very kind of him,' said Mrs. Paul 
quickly. 

* Oh, very ! but he condescended to more than 
that. His — his affairs are not exactly flourishing 
just now, are they, aimt?' 

Mrs. Paul Goodeve drew herself up, and stepped 
carefully. *I know so very little of my dear 
fetmily now,' she said, with a sigh, * firom no fault 
of theirs. But I did understand that my nephew 
had been recommended by the War-oflSce — for 
political reasons, it was thought — ^to sell out of 
his regiment, and that he was expecting some 
appointment— ^plomatic, I believe. Probably he 
referred to it' 

'Well,' said Campbell, who seldom failed to 
balance accounts with Mrs. Paul at very short 
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intenralB, ^ he was obliging enough to let me into 
his confidence.' 

*Dear Frank!' 

' But only to the extent of — ^had I a soyereign to 
lend him 7 

^You had, of course. Gam/ said the father, 
hastily ; he always songht to interpose between his 
children and his brother's widow. 

' My dear governor, I exchanged confidences 
with him frankly. " My good fellow," I said, " I've 
been looking for jnst snch a fortonate and obliging 
individual for the last week myself. I am afraid 
they're rather scarce. It's a bad look-ont for us, 
eh ? Wolf can't eat woli^ you know." ' 

The blind man laughed. *With you young 
men,' he said, 'life is a holiday amble, and poverty 
a capital joka' But Mrs. Paul looked serious. 
With too many of the (xoosebills, life was a very 
arduous journey, the more so that the wretched 
beings would trip over the bad road in the tightest 
of polished boots ; and poverty too old and well- 
known a companion to give them much amuse- 
ment. 

* And, by-the-way,' continued Cam, * I tumbled 
across some one who thought he ought to know 
you, sir. You don't remember the name,. Steele — 
Captain John Steele.' 
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Martin Goodeve repeated it several times, and 
turned to Marion with it on his lips. * Steele,' he 
said ; * ought we to know him, Marion ? I have no 
recollection of the name at all.' 

She shook her head * I never heard it before, 
I think, Martin,' she said, with perfect composure. 

* He wasn't very certain about it himself,' con- 
tinued Cam, * and it's twenty years ago since you 
could have known him, if you ever did.' And then 
that subject gave way, as others less or more im- 
portant did, to others. 

When the curate rose to go, Campbell rose with 
him. The night was fine, and a stroll would do 
him good, he said. And the yoimg men walk 
out together. Frank Eden has passed another 
happy evening, he thinks. As they walk briskly 
through the frosty air, the young man's spirits, 
already high, refuse for a time to yield to circum- 
stances. It is always hard, sometimes impossible, 
for the young to believe in the possibility of life- 
long poverty and need of self-denial. Other men 
in his profession, he thinks;, if he thinks at all to- 
night, began life as poor and friendless as he is, 
with as few prospects as his, and yet won their 
way and had their will, and why not he ? * And 
why not he,' he is saying, almost aloud, when his 
companion interrupts him. 
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* Have a cigar, Eden ? 

The curate rouses from his reverie with a start 
* No, thank you, Goodeve ; I never smoke cigars.' 

* Ah, I forgot your profession, my dear fellow/ 
says Cam. ' You won't mind me, I hope.' 

'I like a pipe above all things,' the curate 
hastens to explain, and if you will come to 
my rooms and have one, I shall be delighted, 
Goodeve.' 

Campbell is nothing loth, and the young men 
walk briskly thither. The curate's rooms are 
poor and sparely furnished, and after the warmth 
and brightness of the home he has just left, have 
a chill, poverty-stricken look that depresses him 
suddenly. With something of an effort, he rakes 
up the sluggish fire into a blaze, and brings out the 
pipes and tobacca 

*What will you take to drink, Goodeve?' he 
asks, a little hesitatingly. ^ 

* Anything,' says Cam, throwing himself back 
upon the rickety sofa^ *I'm not particular.' 

* I — ^I'm afraid I can't offer you wine. I belong 
to the inferior clergy, you know. Sut we used to 
be great beer^lrinkers at Corpus/ 

' Beer, by all means,' cries Cam, and much 
relieved, the curate brings out his battered college 
pewter and froths it to the brim. 
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By-and-by, of course, they grow confidential, 
and Campbell, who is just at that age when a lad 
can scarcely carry his troubles from Charing Cross 
to Putney without taking some one into his con- 
fidence, gives his to the curate. * You see, Eden,' 
he concludes, in justification, ^ I can't help being 
popular, can I ? And if a man is forced to the 
&ont, he must maintain his position somehow. 
That's equally clear, isn't it ? 

^ Of course,' the curate assents, undoubtingly ; 
and he looks with interest and admiration at the 
bright, handsome fellow — one of Fortune's 
fiavourites — ^forced to the front, which less lucky 
men struggle to reach in vain. 

* And .80, you see,' Campbell proceeds to explain, 
'from no fault of my own, for I am sure the 
goyemor would be the first to blame me for not 
holding my place, I find myself confoundedly in 
debt ; you understand that, Eden,' for his friend is 
slow to make any remark* 

* Of course,' assents the curate, doubtfully, * but 
not fiom experience. I have never been in debt, 
Goodeve.' 

* The deuce you haven't !' cries the young fellow, 
in some astonishment. 

' My father was so poor and hard working, and 
we all knew it so well, that it would have been 
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QD&ir and cmel of tis to tax him beyond his 
wilL' 

'And mine is rich/ says 0am, his &uce clearing; 
' that aooomitB for the difference between ns» yon 

OOCm 

The carate assenting readily^ his companion 
goes on to talk of his good old fEtther and his 
£Eunilyy and his folly in hesitating to lay his trifling 
embarrassments before them. He is in this, and 
in many other ways, as is the wont with gay young 
feUows towards their dnUer and more retiring com- 
rades, fall of an admirable condescension; and 
gives the curate to understand in the course of this 
conyersation, that his attentions to Lucie haye not 
escaped his notice, and that they do not meet 
with his disapprobation. The curate, quite touched, 
gratefully froths up the pewter again, nods to his 
friend oyer its brim, and sees, more clearly than 
before, that whatever may have happened to others 
of his class, Fortune intends to be propitious to 
hiuL 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

There was always one quiet hour in the Goodeve 
household which, Mrs. Paul having taken herself 
off duty for the night, Campbell to his pipe, and 
the golden heads to their room, Marion and her 
brother might be sure of having to themselves. 
Theirs was an old-fSsushioned, and, in its way, a 
somewhat methodical household, maintaining, for 
instance, such a quaint respect for regular habits 
and hours, that Cam, to the last, could never come 
down stairs late to breakfast without stealing a 
sly look at the tell-tale dial on the parlour shelf 
that was the only animate thing in the house, 
perhaps, that would not go out of its way to con- 
ceal his faults. Punctually every night as that 
dock struck the hour of ten, there would issue a 
bustle of servants about the house, and into the 
room where Marion's grave voice craving Heaven's 
blessing on the evening rest might be heard, fol- 
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lowed by kisses round from the golden heads, and 
the breaking up of the household for the night. 
Marion Goodeve then, having made a circuit of the 
house, gathering its keys into her housekeeper's 
basket, and noting, with her quiet, shrewd eye, 
the least disorder in its economy, would return to 
Martin, break the sluggish fire into a cheerful 
smile, draw her table to his side, and, shading the 
light of the lamp from his eyes, be ready to read 
to him the newspaper — ^her skill in extracting the 
cream of the Times was enough to qualify her for 
a sub-editorship — or talk over the cares and events 
of the day. 

Blindness had come to Martin Goodeve suddenly 
and unexpectedly, like a bolt shot from a sunny 
sky. And although, when the first great shock of 
this fierce affliction was over, he bore it with the 
spirit of a brave, and the submission of a good 
man, his health had been much shattered; and 
when he was led back into the world, it was, for a 
few moments, shocked to recognize the gay, hand- 
some gentleman — ^the gaUant rider and good shot 
— ^the pleasant companion and joyous wit — ^in the 
nervous, gray-haired invaUd, whose timid maimer 
and trembling words claimed so pathetically its 
forbearance and support Time and other healing 
influences had since done so much to calm and 
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strengthen him that it was quite a favourite re- 
mark with the world, which had long since re- 
covered its composure, how well Martin Goodeve 
bore what would have kUled most men who had 
led his once active life. 

But Marion knew what the world had no con- 
ception of. At certain quiet times — ^like this, for 
instance — ^when there had been none else by to 
watch and betray him, she had known the poor 
gray head, from the most trivial cause, it seemed, 
fall upon her bosom in a passion of almost childish 
weeping; had heard the brave, shattered heart 
talk wildly, pitifully, in its seemingly reasonless, 
blank despair. It was the recollection of such 
occasions, rare, yet so terrible, that drew her to 
his side to take the blows before they could light 
upon him ; that kept her ever near him, within 
reach of his hand, should any unexpected danger 
threaten ; that made her watch his face so wistr 
fully, and shape her simplest words by its ex- 
pression. 

She began to read to him this night, but he was 
evidently indisposed to listen. 

* Cam is looking well, May ?' he a^ed. 

*So well!' she said. *A little pale, perhaps, 
but the home air will soon make that right' 

* He grows a fine manly fellow, May ?' 
VOL. I. s 
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*God bless him, Martin! he is worthy of otir 
love and pride.' 

* You — you don't think, May — ^it is so wrong of 
me to be nervous, for I never saw so well as I do 
with your eyes ; you don't think that our boy is a 
little, just a little too light-hearted and thought- 
less?' 

K such a fear had a place in her mind, watching 
the expression of Martin Goodeve's face, be sure 
she would have kept it closely there. 

* I dare say Cam is no bookworm by nature,' 
she said, gaily ; ^ if he were, I am a&aid I should 
doubt his claim to be Martin Goodeve's son*' 

The blind man's face brightened in a moment. 

* That's true. May,' he said ; * brains never made 
a Goodeve's fortune yet. I only hope he may not 
inherit his father's misfortunes with his &ilings. 
You do not wonder at my anxiety, May ? It does 
seem hard that I cannot see my boy.' 

*You may, brother, if you wish,' she said, 
quietly. * Call to mind what that young Martin 
Goodeve of thirty years ago was of whom our 
father was so justly proud, and you see in him 
your son.' 

* God bless you, May !' he said, very gravely, 
laying his hand on hers. * If I ever lose you I 
may begin to know what it is to be blind.' 
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After a while she would have read to him again, 
but he soon stopped her. ' I cannot help thinking, 
May,' he said, *of that letter which came this 
morning.' 

A shadow passed, like a cloud's reflection, over 
her features. It was curious to note, and worth 
while, too, how complete was the control which 
Marion Goodeve kept and exercised over her voice 
and person, so that not the faintest tremor in 
either ever betrayed her ; and yet how careless in 
his presence she was of the changes of her fece. 
But she answered him, calmly — * No, Martin ! 
why?' 

*I cannot tell you, Marion. There must be 
something in its tone to make me nervous.' 

'Nay,' she said, *it is in the old form we have 
come to know so well. It is six years since we 
received the last ; it wiU be six years more before 
another disturbs us again.' 

'I hope so,' he said, anxiously; *but surely 
there is a difference in this one, too. Would — 
would you mind reading it again. May *? 

Compelling herself to rise and appear to carry 
out his wish promptly, yet with a still more 
clouded face, Marion Goodeve crossed to her 
writing table, took out a formal business letter, 
and read it in her quiet, calm voice. 
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' It is the old form of words, yon see, Martin ; 
familiar to ns as eyery line and fold of its shape 
and writing. It has the same old necessary mean- 
ing of precaution, which we cannot wonder at, or 
find fault with.' 

But in her face there was an irritable impatience 
of it that was very striking. 

* I suppose not,' he assented. ' But, Marion, if 
it should prove that there is a deeper meaning in 
all this than we anticipate ; if it should turn out 
that these people's long delay is to serve some 
cruel purpose of their own, not us, and that they 
have been only waiting their own time to strike !' 

* Hush, Martin !' she said, calmly, yet rising 
noiselessly, and taking up a position before him 
ready for the worsts * this is a mere nervous fancy.' 

*I could do nothing,' he went on, with 
heightened voice. ' Heaven be pitiful to me, I am 
so helpless.' He had risen to his feet, trembling 
as with a violent ague fit, his hand stretched be- 
fore him as to ward off blows from he knew not 
where. Another moment and she knew, of old and 
bitter experience, that his voice would break into a 
terrible cry of despair, and his gray head fall piti- 
fully forward. But her hand was on his breast ; 
her voice, calm, yet high, almost stern, smote upon 
his fear, and dissipated it 
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' Brother ! where is your manliness ? you must 
be calm, Martin ! you must not give way now. 
Hush ! I hear Campbell's footstep on the stairs.' 

Another council was being held that night 
under the roof of Martin Goodeve's old house. 
The golden heads^ too^ had a fashion of putting 
off the day's business to its dose, or giving up au 
hour to animated comment upon it Luoie had 
been especially busy this night with a little patent 
account-book, full of complicated figures, before 
her, an empty purse by her side, and so much ink 
upon her fingers and trouble in her face, that 
Blanche at last grew seriously concerned. 

< Thank you, Blanche,' said Lucie, pitifully, in 
answer to the other's offer of aid* ' If you will 
kindly cast up these figures, dear ; I don't think 
I can have made any mistake.' 

Blanche set to work upon the figures gravely, 
and cast them up with a very business face. 
'There's no mistake, my love,' she said, assur- 
ingly. 'Beceipts, fifteen pounds ten; expendi- 
ture, twelve fifteen ; balance in hand, my love, 
two pounds fifteen shillings.' 

* I thought so, Blanche,' said Lucie, brighten- 
ing. Her countenance fell again the next mo- 
ment, however. * But, dear, it's very strange and 
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distressing. I have a balance of two pounds 
fifteen?' 

* No doubt you have, my love,' said the auditor, 
decisively. 

* And yet, dear,' continued poor Lucie, tearfully, 
*I can only find five shillings and fourpence in 
my purse, and I owe you half a sovereign. You 
can't think how unhappy it makes me ; for, ever 
since aunt Marion showed us the advantage of 
keeping accounts, I have been so careful to make 
them up every month, and I have kept a great 
balance in hand, Blanche, aU along.' 

^ You are sure your figures are right ?' asked the 
twin, cautiously. 

*I have been so particular, you know, dear,' 
said Lucie, biting her pen. 

*It's very annoying,' Blanche agreed; ^it's 
enough to set you against book-keeping, and to 
make you quite a disbeliever in the advantage of 
keeping accounts.' 

*And I'm sure I don't know where to turn 
to,' said the bankrupt ; * it wiU vex aunt May so 
much to hear me ask papa to advance me any- 
thing; and there is always so much to be done 
at Christmas-time. You — you can't help me, 
dear?' 

Blanche looked serious. ^ I promised Mr. Eden 
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half a sovereign for his blanket-club,' she said ; * I 
have the school treat to think of, and ' 

' I must do something,' said Lucie, desperately, 
' or what will Mr. Eden think of me, I wonder ?' 

* Not very badly, Lucie,' said Blanche, mean- 
ingly. Their eyes meeting then, they both 
laughed, and Lucie, hastening to kiss her sister, 
Blanche might not have known how fiercely she 
was blushing, but for the tell-tale warmth under 
her lips. 

But it was really very troublesome, they both 
agreed, when this little episode was ended ; and 
aunt May's system of account-keeping might be 
very well for ordinary commercial purposes, but 
had shown itseK miserably deficient in this in- 
stance ; and if aunt Paul's heart were healthy as 
her purse and appetite, help might be looked for 
firom her ; and generally, it was a sad business, 
and perhaps they had better sleep upon it, Li 
their trouble the young have this unfailing re- 
source — it is possible to sleep upon it With us 
anxiety heats the brain and fevers the blood; 
with them it smites the heart so that tears flow 
and soften the hard pillow our head can find no 
rest upon. 

They had scarcely come to this conclusion 
when Cam's cheery voice was heard outside their 
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door. ^I heard your voices, children,' he said, 
when they admitted him; *what a row you're 
making — and Lude crying ? Blanche, you 
wicked thing, you have been pinching or sticking 
pins into her.' 

* Don't laugh. Cam ; poor Lucie is in such sad 
anxiety.' 

« Anxiety P-anything wrong with your doU, 
child ? Is it sickening with the measles or scarla- 
tina ? Don't be agitated ; there is a medical man 
in the house, you know*' 

* Don't be silly, Gam. The truth is, there's — 
there's something wrong with Lucie's money 
matters.' 

'A troublesome complaint, but not serious, if 
arrested in time. Li the absence of a special 
diagnosis of the case, I should recommend a gene- 
ral reduction of living, and abstinence from stimu- 
lating habits. All excitement to be scrupulously 
avoided, particularly the neighbourhood of milli* 
ners' and bonnet shops.' 

* Please don't, Cam,' cried poor Lude, tearfully. 

* You wouldn't, if you knew what it was.' 

The young surgeon broke into a strange laugh. 

* I beg your pardon, my dears. It would indeed 
be very unfeeling of me if it were not, as you say, 
attributable to my ignorance.' 
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*We know that, Cam, dear,' cried both tha 
bwins at once. 

* Young men nowadays are so careful in their 
habits, and so simple in their tastes, that the con- 
dition "debt" is, as a rule, unfamiliar to them. 
We are above the temptation of dress, and supe- 
rior to the allurements of society. Consequently, 
my dears, we may not be eminently adapted to 
advise others.' 

^ Yes, but dear Cam, we should like you to know- 
all.' And they hastened to lay it before him. 

He listened demurely. ^ In cases like these,' he 
said, when they had ended, ^ it always seems to 
me that a great deal of talk goes to the simple 
conclusion that the money must be raised. Of 
course, you will make allowance for my inexperi- 
ence, but I should venture to suggest that we ask 
ourselves how.' 

The golden heads had roused themselves to 
listen, but when they found that he expected them 
to speak, their fetces fell again. 

* We haven't a friend, Cam,' they said, miser- 
ably. ^ Lucie would rather go to prison than ask 
aunt Paul's help. Papa would oblige us, of course, 
but we are afraid that our extravagance should 
pain aunt May. And unless you ' 

* Couldn't you, dear ?' suggested Blanche, witii 
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touching siinplicity; 'couldn't you help Lucie, 
Cam?' 

Cam's face assumed an expression of profound 
thought. 'My dears/ he said, 'to the feeling, 
London presents such a yast field of practical 
philanthropy that the healthiest purses soon grow 
thin.' 

' Of course,' the twins assented. 

' But charity should begin at home, and if you 
don't mind standing in the way of half a dozen 
widows and orphans — ' 

*I do mind it very much,' cried poor Lucie, 
' and the thought of it makes me feel quite guilty 
and miserable.' 

' My child,' said the yoimg hypocrite, laying his 
hand upon the pretty golden head with a shame- 
fal affectation of earnestness, 'I really cannot 
bring myself to feel very sorry for your preaent 
trouble. It will be a valuable experience to you. 
As your brother, naturally anxious for your wel- 
fare, I cannot but consider it dirt cheap at — a 
sovereign.' 

He looked into his purse reflectively, as though 
he were unable for the moment to decide between 
the rival merits of the numerous specimens of 
coinage it contained, selected one finally, and 
handed it to Lucie, 
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* Oh, thank you, Cam,' she said ; * it is so good 
of you. I'll be sure and remember your warn- 
ing; 

* And profit by my example ?* 

' Of course, dear ; and you shall be paid next 
April, at the latest/ 

He put this aside, with the air of a Bothschild, 
kissed and left them. Out of their hearing, he 
sat down and laughed until the stairs shook 
beneath him. * The pretty babes,' he said, when 
he recovered breath ; ^ I did not think there had 
been such guilelessness in woman.' He took out 
his purse, and balanced it daintily on his finger's 
tip. a couldn't shy it over a sign-post now,' he 
said. ' By Jove, though, I begin to feax this sort 
of thing is a family &iling !' He looked a little 
serious about it. 'We don't take it from the 
governor's side, that's clear. Sometimes I fency 
he is inclined to be a little slow in shelling out. 
I dare say it comes of his being so nervous. It 
must be hard to be blind, poor old governor !* He 
rose, ascended another flight, and paused again, 
*I must out with it all to-morrow; but, by Jove! 
I think this shall be the last of this sort of thing. 
It's aU very well in hot blood to think of falling 
back upon the governor, but it's not a pleasant 
thing to carry out ; and I think I'd rather keep 
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an army of duns at bay for six months than see 
that look come upon his poor gray face again 
which it wore once, when Mrs. Paul blabbed about 
me. If it hadn't been for aunt May, I don't 
know what might have happened.' 

He was passing the door of her room just then. 
It opened quietly, and she stopped him. 'I 
thought I heard your step, 0am,' she said, with a 
smile. *You are never tired at night, I know. 
Will you give ten minutes of your time to an old 
woman ?' 

* Not if I know it, aunt May,' he said, laughing. 
' A young one may have aU of it, if she wilL' 

She laughed at the implied oompUment, and, 
drawing a chair for him up to the fire, stirred it 
into a blaze. 

* Sit down, Cam,' she said. ' You have so much 
to tell me, of course ?' 

'I, aunt May? You challenged me to listen.' 
^You troublesome fellow. You have a young 
man's impatience of gossip, I know, and I have to 
put you to the question always. When do you 
pass. Cam ?' 

* I go up next autumn, aunt May.' 

She looked at him searchingly. ' That is only 
another way of expressing the same thing, Cam ?' 
she asked. 
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* That is as the examiners please to think,' he 
answered, with a light laugh. 

* But with you — clever, thoughtfiil, sufficiently 
industrious ' 

* I take my hat off to you, aunt May,* he inter- 
posed, laughing. 

* To adventure is to succeed.' 

*I hope so,' he said, a little gravely. *Nay, I 
have little doubt ; but it is never right to be over- 
confident. Accidents will happen, you know.' 

^ Seldom to the strong, Cam,' she said, looking 
at him thoughtfully ; * and, if so, they stumble — 
rarely fall.' 

He would have turned the subject lightly aside, 
but she held him to it resolutely. ' Dear Gam,' 
she said, ^ you mustn't break down. I must have 
you succeed in life.' 

* There's nothing in the world 1 would not do to 
oblige you, aunt May,' he cried, lightly. 

*Be serious as^our subject, please Cam,' she 
said, appealingly. 

He shrugged his shoulders whimsically. 'Dear 
aunt May, I have 6een nothing serious in life yet' 

* I am glad you have been so happy. Cam.' 
*How could I help it? Why, before ever a 

trouble could grow into a care, you rid me of it.' 
He spoke gaily, but feelingly, too. 
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< Thank yon. Cam,' she said, and her 
figme nerved itself proudly; 'and if I ask yoa to 
share my trouble, and help lid me of my care, 
youTl not refuse 7 

'1 nerer will be nngratefdl to yoo, aimt May.' 
And then he leant back m his chairnith a radiant, 
careless &ce, asthon^ his pledge had reference 
to some &r-di8tant date, and Hie shadows of the 
time of which she spoke had not already &Uen 
upon them. 

She saw this, and would not at once advance 
the subject ' Hare you any plans. Cam, after yoo 
have passed?' 

He answered her lightly. ' Only vague ones as 
yet, aunt May. I must talk with the goyeraor 
about it. Of course, I should wish to * 

* Work, Cam.' 

' Travel, aunt May. It would not be much 
more expensive than living in England, and it is 
almost indispensable, nowaday8|' 

She looked so disappointed, that his attention 
was perforce aroused. ^ Of course, aunt May,' he 
said, ^ if I were hke some of our fellows, I should 
be looking out already for a soft collar and an easy 
whip. But the governor would not wish me to 
get into harness at once, I know. He can afford 
to let me have my swing. I shall be none the 
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worse for it when I settle to my work and the 
strain comes. You think so, too, aunt May ?' 

It was her turn to evade his question. 'I am a 
woman. Cam,' she said, 'and we are timid for 
others, as we are reckless of ourselves.' She spoke 
so meaningly, that the lad's curiosity was a little 
roused ; but she soon succeeded in diverting it 

*Tell me. Cam,' she said, after a pause — *and 
yet I am an old woman, and why should I expect 
you to give me your confidence ?' 

* You wouldn't care to have it, aunt May,* he 
said, with a rather rueful face. 

She laughed. 'I was wrong to ask it. But, 
my dear, if you have any difficulty now, or for a 
little while to come, will you bring it to me, 
Cam?' 

* To you, aunt May !' 

* If you please. Of course, it can only be some 
trifling matter — the want of a little money. Cam — 
your wishes about your future life ?' 

* They may be no trifles to me, aunt May,' he 
said, a Utile testily. 

*0f course not,' she said, laughing. *I beg 
your pardon ; but, my dear, I am so anxious for 
your father. We must all study him, Cam.' 

* We all ought to, aunt May,' he said, warmly : 
* but only you do, always.' 
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' You don't see any change in him. Cam ?' she 
asked. 
.*No.' 

* It seems to me sometimes that he grows more 
nervous and anxious about us all — surely without 
a cause ?' She said these last words as if she were 
asking a question. ^It must be very hard and 
helpless to be blind. Gam.' 

'Poor old governor!' he said; and his head 
drooped, his face flushing with pain and shame. 

' And so we must all do our best to make things 
pleasant for him. We will none of us stand in 
the way of what little sunshine this world has for 
him, Cam.' 

* Heaven forbid !' he said ; but his voice was a 
little thick, and his eyes were still bent upon the 
ground imeasily. 

* Thank you, Cam ; and — ah ! I, too, know what 
young men are — if you should find any little 
difficulty in your way, come to me about it first. 
It may be, perhaps, that I shall be able to master 
it for you, and keep it from him. At the worst, 
I can break it to him in my own way and 
time.' 

It was in his mind strongly to give her his con- 
fidence there and then, and tell her of the difficul- 
ties that encompassed him. He would have done 
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80, he thought^ had they been the trifling ones she 
talked about. But their magnitude daunted him. 
It would not be fair to her, he thought^ to take 
her by surprise, and there would, no doubt, be 
other and better opportunities. And so this one 
was lost, and he rose silently. 

* Good night, Cam,' she said ; * we shall have 
another happy Christmas, please God.' 

He tried to hope so, too, with a smile ;• but he 
found the muscles of his face rigid, and rather 
difficult to manage. 

*I haven't frightened you about your father, 
Cam ?' she said„ a little anxiously ; ^ I did not 
mean to do that.' 

* Do I look frightened, aunt May ?' he tried to 
say cheerily. * I am tired.' 

' You must be, after your long journey. I ought 
not to have kept you so long from your rest 
Goodnight, loss me, my dear.' He stooped to 
the beautiful, worn, proud face upraised to his, 
said ^goodnight' to her kindly, and left the 
room. 

After he had gone, she stood before the fire, her 
hands clasped before her, her beautiful eyes fixed 
upon it, in rapt, intent thought * He grows more 
nervous,' she said to herself: and she said it more 
than ever, as if putting a doubtful question. 

VOL. L T 
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'Surely it is unthoat a cause? Theywill not 
hurt bim after these many years? Hearen inll 
not let them be so cmel/ 

She went to a drawer^ and, after some little 
search, found and untied a bundle of letters, old 
and yellow as that one which had been brought to 
the mind of Captain John Steele while he and 
Ellen Barker waited for the tide in Calais Har- 
bour. Careftdly she read them over, and again. 
Then, as if resolute to be satisfied, she tied them 
up, and put them away. 'Surely without a 
cause?' she said again, but not with much more 
confidence ; or would she hare^ stood there, with 
clasped hands, and inverted eyes, putting the 
question to herself again and again, until the ashes 
of the fire had faded from a ruddy red to an ashen 
gray, and there had been time for the hoar frost, 
busy at the windows, to shut out the stars behind 
a veil of fSstntastic tracery? 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH TWO OP OUR CHARACTERS DELIVER 

LECTURES. 

To Miss Lydia Gridstone, nervously mindful of 
her brother's actions, he seemed to be making a 
daily sacrifice of his principles. The simple soul 
was never weary of detecting and praising fresh 
instances of the important concessions which 
Soger's better judgment made to the natural kind- 
ness of his heart ' She has a winning way/ Miss 
Lydia would tell herself of her new friend, ^ and 
Boger is no more proof against it than I can be. 
And, in the benevolence of his hearty he makes 
excuses for a young man's folly, and will not be 
hard upon him. And I am sure that, if young 
Mr. Craven is to be reformed at all, Eoger is the 
man to do it.' 

That young gentleman showed an evident dis- 
inclination to be reformed by Mr. Boger Grid- 
stone, and seldom brought his flushed, sanguine 
&ice into his home, except upon something like 
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diiect oonqmlsioD. IntnithyliewDiild^aslIy ha^e 
prefiened Boger Gridstone's seTeie maniMa- to Ins 
bland. He oould nerer be in tbe preeenee of 
his gnazdian and profesBianal adviser without ex- 
periencing an uneasy senation tha^ straggle 
agamst his influence as he mi^ his actions 
would, in the long ran, depend upon strings^ 
moTed hj Mr. Gridstone's &cile fingei& He 
woold straggle always, and desperately ; bnt his 
best chance with his gnaidian, he knew, was to 
bear him down by strength of muscle rather than 
fi"ft«ft of wrist. 

' As I said to yon before, my dear Samuel,' Mr. 
Gridstone was repeating this eyening, 'make this 
your home. Come when you like — as often as 
you like.' 

'Thank yon, Gridstone,' said Craven, with a 
grimace which he could not restrain at the recol- 
lection of Lydia's tea : ' but, you know, Fm not fit 
for ladies* company — ^neyer was.' 

'My dear Samuel I' urged Mr. Gridstone, apolo- 
getically, yet firmly, ' pardon me ; I think yon do 
yourself an injustice.' 

' Eh !' said the candid youtL 'Oh! Idaresayl 
stand as good a chance of their good opinion as the 
generality of fellows, if you come to that. It is 
not many, you know, that can leave the dust of 
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a good two thousand acres of their own land on 
your door-mat. But I'm not at home with them, 
that's the truth ; and I've the sense to know it, 
Gridstone.' 

Mr. Gridstone shrugged his shoulders, and his 
features assumed a doubting smile. ^ Admit, my 
dear Craven,' he said, * that I am not your blind 
eulogist generally ?' 

* By Jove I no, guardian,' said the young gen- 
tleman, making the required admission, with a 
coarse laugh ; * or you have a strange way of ex- 
pressing it' 

* On the contrary, my dear Samuel ' 

'Exactly.' 

* I take advantage of my position occasionally, 
forgetting, in my anxiety for your welfare, our 
relative position of master and servant ' 

* Don't talk about it, Gridstone.' 

* I thank you, my dear Samuel — to speak my 
mind freely upon such little indiscretions of 
practice, which to my experience are, from their 
consequences, errors.' 

* And pretty plainly, guardian,' interposed Mr. 
Craven, bluntly. 

'AU which my zeal in your service, I hope, 
condones.' 

Mr. Samuel Craven was no scholar. Roger 
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Gndstone had gnffici^it Iftaming to know the 
meaning and not enough to aroid the nae, of ud- 
fiiiniliftr tenna. So, bringing out and fixfaig the 
wedge defUy, he diore the sentence home again ; 
— 'I hope, condones, SamneL' 

' We won't qnarrel about that, Gridstone,' C^yen 
said, yagaely. 

'So, then, any evidence which I shoold feel 
justified in offering in yoor {etyonr mnst be yafai- 
able. Andl layit down,Samiiel,that^8oferfiEom 
being in any sense unfit for the society of ladies, 
you are eminently adapted to shine inandadomit.' 

The young Squire, lounging back in his chair, 
with his fjEice sunk between his bony shoulders, 
and his feet stretched before him as if some heavy 
bet depended upon the amount of tension his 
braces would endure, looked a fit ornament for 
any society of ladies whose sphere would be the 
sanded floor of the Craven Arms. He shook the 
loose hair from his hot eyes and laughed. ^Do 
you think so, Gridstone?' 

* Seriously, my dear Craven; and, as your 
friend, I would counsel you to cultivate it You 
may depend on Lydia's help.' 

'Thankye.' 

' And you have already made a very flEtvourable 
impression on Miss Barker.' 
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^rm very proud, guardian. It's a curious 
ooincidence, too ; Miss Barker having made a very 
favourable impression upon me.' 

* I see nothing very curious in that, Samuel,' 
said Mr. G-ridstone, airily. * Such beauty and 
accomplishments would seldom fail to have their 
due weight with men of the world like you.' 

* Eh ? I suppose so, Gridstone.' And this very 
shrewd man of the world, called upon to sustain 
the character so suddenly, gathered up his loose 
limbs, and aasumed that extraordinary expreadon 
of being able to say a great deal upon the subject 
generally which such an implication almost in- 
variably brings to our faces. 

* And so, Samuel, if you will take my advice, 
let us see more of you — let the world see more of 
you. I'm sure I don't know why you should live 
as you do. If I were young Squire Craven, of 
Guiltcross Place, I should feel more than half in- 
clined, I think, to brush the old house up.' 

*I dare say,' he said, shrewdly. * If you were 
young Squire Craven, you know, you wouldn't have 
to go to Soger Gridstone for money to do it with. 

'I might have to seek a less accommodating 
banker, Samuel,' said Mr. Gridstone, in his most 
genial manner, and with his most winning smile. 
'For instance, you may remember, my dear 
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Samuel, giving me »yoiir confidence respecting 
some bills upon which you had imprudently — 
excuse me, my business instincts are strong — ^been 
raising money?' 

* I remember/ said the young Squire, carelessly. 

* They fell due last month.' 

* Confound them I — ^they did, did they ? I say, 
Gridstone, are you a good hand at a riddle ? No 
— here's an easy one, then. Why should a gentle- 
man's debts remind him of his low meadows — any 
one's low meadow — ^me ? D'ye give it up ? Why, 
because of their being always falling due — dew — 
do you catch it ? Not' so bad for me, eh. Grid- 
stone ? I'll take that home to Loo.' 

He stopped in some embarrassment at Mr. Grid- 
stone's low, cautious cough, his strange sideway 
glance, and the white hand raised nervously to 
the mouth, as if it longed in the same way to 
silence his. But it was not a part of Mr. Eoger 
Gridstone's present purpose to press hard upon his 
companion, and his uneasy glance soon cleared 
from his face. 

* You did not tell me, Samuel — ^you young men 
encourage robbery from a fear of its getting into 
the papers — that for the thousand pounds batch of 
bills you gave no greater consideration than seven 
hundred.' 
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* Didn't I? Well, I suppose nobody Kkes to 
make himself out a fooL Besides, what could it 
matter ?' 

* Very little, my dear Samuel ; I was so sure to 
find it out.' 

*Eh?' 

* And — I take no credit for it, but my experience 
of business, coupled with some little knowledge of 
the individuals who obliged you, — and, upon my 
word, my dear Samuel, I would not continue their 
acquaintance, I really would not — enabled me to 
make a very fair bargain, and to purchase those 
bits of paper for two hundred pounds less than the 
sum you valued them at' 

* Eh ? you're a clever fellow, Gridstone.' 
'Thank you. I believe that is one of the 

worst charges my enemies bring against me, as it 
certainly is the most gratifying compliment my 
friends can pay me. Here are the bills.' 

'What shall I do with them, Gridstone?' the 
young man asked. 

' Put them behind the fire, and with them, the 
habit of giving them — stay, my dear Samuel; 
don't destroy that It's a cheque.' 

* A cheque ?' 

' For the balance of the thousand pounds which 
you led me to suppose I should require for the 
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adjustment of this trifling difiSculty, and which I 
had prepared for the purpose. Don't thank ma 
The money may be useful to you» and, of coursey 
I shall debit you with interest upon it' 

* Of course, Gridstone.' 

* I can't afford to have money lying idle, and 
your five per cent, is as good as another man's. 
But see 1 I must trouble you to sign this paper.' 

* All rights Gridstone ; anything you like. 
Where shall I put my name ?' 

^Pardon me, my dear Samuel. Had you not 
better make yourself master of its contents ?' 

* Why ! I never understood one yet, Gridstone.' 
Mr. Gridstone withdrew the document at once, 

with a deeply injured -look. * My dear Craven,' 
he said, ' I really must enter a protest against this 
reckless disregard of your interests. I do not say 
that they are not safe with me, but the principle 
involved is an all-important one; and I caimot 
consent to waive it After your remark — a hasty 
one, I doubt not — I feel it my duty, imperatively, 
to read this document to you at length ; and, if 
necessary, to explain it word by word. A little 
more, and I should have felt myself compelled to 
decline to accept your signature to it, unless at- 
tested by a professional man acting in your be* 
half.' 
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Mr. Crayen^ expressing his oontrition, and pro- 
mising attention — he would haye listened to^ per** 
haps read his Bible npon less inducement — Mr. 
Gridstone proceeded to recite the document con- 
scientiously. It was scrupuloasly formal, and tied 
the knot it was required to tie in a clumsy £Eishion, 
that proclaimed it^ to the least experience, emi- 
nently legaL It started by claiming to haye it 
remembered, in large Boman capitals, that Boger 
Gbidstone had, that da}', lent and adyanced to 
Samuel Crayen, upon his application, and with 
his approbation, the amount or sum of one thousand 
pounds sterling — emphatically sterling, whateyer 
that might mean. And, upon the same principle, 
that the money was said to be adyanced and lent^ 
eyery other term used had so many synonyms, 
that the only satis&ctory explanation seemed to 
be, that the author of the document, being paid so 
much a word, as, indeed, was the case, had com- 
piled it with a dictionary of those articles handy. 
At tin:ies, when it had anything of real importance 
to signify, it could do so plainly enough, and it 
bound Samuel Crayen to execute a deed of mort- 
gage of his lands at Guiltcross to Boger Gridstone, 
for this sum of one thousand pounds, quite sen- 
sibly; but immediately after, it maundered on 
into some ridiculous description of Crayen's signa- 
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ture, and made a great' to-do about the date, 
which it particularized at length, lest at the 
distant period in which it might be supposed this 
document would be referred to, the use of nu- 
merals might be forgotten, and the Christian have 
given way to some other era. 

Craven, having listened with every semblance 
of patience, attaxshed his name, elaborating a 
scrawl, disjointed and ungainly as his figure while 
he wrote it. He left Mr. Gridstone's house in 
high spirits at this unlooked-for accession to his 
means. And so, a little later, were the company 
assembled that night, at the Arms which bore his 
family name. As the young squire reeled down 
the avenue that led to his ancient home, stumbling 
through the rotting leaves that littered the path, 
with loose hair and flushed face, stirring the sleep- 
ing echoes with the refrain of a mad fool's song, 
he could scarcely have looked, even to eyes more 
partial than Boger Gridstone's, fit for any society 
higher than that he had just left — ^and it would 
have been somewhat difBcult to find much lower. 

I am afraid that certain portions of my story 
are in advance of others, and, above all, that, by 
some means or other, I have been neglectful of 
my heroine. Shortly, this omission may be reme- 
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died. The few months during which Campbell 
Groodeve waged war with his duns, and Captain 
John Steele was preparing to take part in that 
great contest, whose coming so few would yet 
believe in, had been uneventful and somewhat 
weary months for her. Her life in the English 
school abroad, with all its drawbacks, had been 
busy and stirring. It had had its brief joys, if 
bitter trials; moments of pleasure to weigh 
against hours of pain ; two or three warm friend- 
ships, to strengthen her for a host of fierce enmities. 
Beyond all, it was, from its very troubles, free 
from ennm. And I fancy that, for one of us who 
grows tired of life for its trial and turmoil, a 
hundred weary of it for want of them. 

If Boger Gridstone had been less earnest to 
gratify her every wish, or his sister less eager to 
humour her merest whim ; if an occasional in- 
justice had occurred to stir her hot, impulsive 
blood, Ellen Barker might have been more dis- 
satisfied with, but yet less weary of, her present 
life. As it was, she felt little interest in it, one 
way or the other; and her most cherished and 
&vourite occupation was to dream wistfully of 
release from this, as from the last prison whose 
gates Captain John Steele had forced for her. 
But to dream, we must sleep; and too much 
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sleep is not good for any of ns, the yoong 
especially. 

The dull, quiet house, with its legolar, nnvary- 
ing discipline ; the monotonous uniformity of each 
day, week, month, depressed her painfully. It 
seemed to her that her body sympathized with 
her mind, and grew as numb ; physical exercise, 
no longer a necessity, became an annoying task 
to be avoided always : she had rather sit for hours 
in some comer where most sun could be got^ 
silent^ almost thoughtless. Her figure, always 
slight, grew muscleless and thin, her hjce white 
and worn, her manner painfully nerrous. 

One figure moved in all her dreams of succour 
and release. Now and then she would start up 
from her seat, sure that his firm, regular footfall 
sounded in her ear; her face flushing joyously, 
her heart bounding hopefully. But he never 
came. And yet, with all her sensation of weakness, 
and even powerlessness, she knew right well, that 
were he to face her at any moment, and stretch 
out his strong, fi-iendly hand for another journey 
by his side, she would be as strong as before to 
travel with him anywhere, however £ar. In her 
most uneasy moments, his promise, 'I will not 
fail you, little one,' had strange power to cheer 
and strengthen her. Although his help was long in 
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coming, it was on the way to her^ she knew ; each 
hour, patiently borne vrith, bringing it nearer. 

For, not until after much of this dull suffering, 
she had raised her voice, and sent a cry, low, yet 
pitifcd, to Captain John Steele, care of Oldboys 
Charity. Her doubt had never been whether it 
would reach and bring him to her ; but whether 
her need was great enough to justify her claiming 
the fulfilment of his promise. At last the yearn- 
ing to see his friendly fietce, and feel the pressure 
of his friendly hand again, became so strong, that 
all other considerations gave way, and she wrote 
to him. 

Then came the heart-sickness of hope long 
deferred. She never for one moment wavered in 
her £Eiith to him ; never doubted that his help 
was on its way to her ; but it was long in coming, 
and the delay was hard to bear. The bitter 
winter gave way stubbornly to the impatient 
spring — spring yielded slowly to the summer's 
wann embrace. But still he did not come. Once 
more the old bare trees that circled the Place 
shook out their fiill green foliage, and the open 
heath grew ablaze with the yellow whin. Once 
more the lark, mounting high into the sunshine, 
sent down tidings of the summer's coming, the 
cuckoo's note heralded, and the nightingale, 
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travelling in its train from the sunny South, 
settled its arrival beyond a doubt. And yet he 
came not ; no change of season brought her help. 

Mr. Boger Gridstone passed in Guiltcross for a 
steady, consistent patron of the working classes. 
His name figured prominently upon the committees 
of various Associations for giving these same 
working classes model houses, in which their com- 
fort was considered to be best studied by various 
aggravating rules; making it, for example, a 
penal oflfeiice for the wives to wash their husband's 
shirts later in the week than Thursday, or to cook 
their suppers upon any but the regulation gridiron ; 
for providing them with wholesome reading in the 
shape of tracts written in the spirit of those ethical 
treatises in which the little boy who tells stories 
is tossed by a mad bull ; or his naughty brother, 
who dips his fingers surreptitiously in the raspberry 
jam pot, is stung to death by an avenging wasp ; 
for finding them recreation away from their homes, 
within a very classical and pretentious, stuccoed 
building, known as the Guiltcross Working-men's 
Institute. 

For some reason — ^very possibly because the 
Institute was managed chiefly by idle men — ^the 
working classes of Guiltcross did not take kindly 
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to it ; but, on the contrary, slighted its advantages 
and attractions palpably. The idle men of Guilt- 
cross had taken up with the tenets of a new moral 
Gospel, according to which, the perusal of the 
newspaper after working hours, and the listening 
to bi-weekly lectures dunng the winter months, 
upon subjects which had not the least sort of con- 
nection one with the other, W6ts to inoculate the 
working classes against every social - disorder that 
could possibly affect them. The idea, which was 
not without a certain basis of truth, had, as a 
matter of course, attracted a number of vague 
peripatetic lecturers, who became its professors. 

In Guiltcross, as in most other places, they 
attracted small audiences, and those composed 
chiefly of the middle classes, with a large propor- 
tion of the female sex. It was the experience of 
the committee, that a lecture, to be popular, 
should be illustrated with experiments, in the 
course of which there should be many explosions 
and vile smells. It was scarcely probable that 
the working classes would appreciate these phe- 
nomena, having, it is likely, suflScient experience 
of vile smells in their houses, and of explosions — 
of temper — from their masters and their wives. 
Anyhow, there was a very small attendance of 
them, upon this occasion, among the audience 
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i¥hich shuffled its feet in token of their approba- 
tion of Mr. Eoger Gridstone's introductory address. 
It is possible enough that they would not haye 
cheered him, had they been there ; for Mr. Grid- 
stone was in nowise popular with the men who 
lived by the sweat of their own brows, rather than 
of the brows of others. But there was a shuffling 
as of applause, which the speaker acknowledged 
gracefully, as he made way for the lecturer. 
When he came forward to the little red table, 
and stood between the two wax-lights, Ellen 
Barker, who, with Miss Lydia Gridstone, formed 
part of the audience, gave a great and sudden 
start, that nearly jerked the latter lady from her 
seat For there faced her no other than her old 
friend Philip Western, of Pipps's Library. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

PHILIP WESTERN TO JOHN STEELE. 

In Boger Gridstone's best bedroom, Friday, 12 p.m. 

My dear Jack, — ^When you bade me open 
any letter which might be sent to you from Guilt- 
cross, and gave me instructions how to act upon 
it^ it did not occur to you, of course, that that 
town is a hundred miles £rom London, and that 
my pay-day comes but twice a year. But, in 
truth, these two facts limited very seriously my 
power of carrying your wishes into effect; for 
when La petite's pretty, touching letter did come, 
of which I sent you a fitithful transcript, my purse 
was empty and my credit exhausted. 

But, after all, money is but a fool's wit ; and 
clever fellows like you and me, who possess it 
naturally, are not to be balked of our will by so 
trifling a difficulty as an empty purse. Know, 
then, that I made the discovery that Guiltcross is 
happy in the possession of a Working Men's Insti- 
tute, which delights in lectures. At once I put 
myself in communication with it, and Mr. Philip 
Western, of Pipps's Library, and various home and 
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foreign societies, presented his compliments to the 
Secretary of that Institute, and professed himself 
willing to deliver a lecture to its members for no 
higher remuneration than the privilege of doing 
good. You must know, Jack, that such an offer 
always implies the payment of travelling expenses. 
They were long in taking the bait, and I was 
bethinking myself of some other resource, when 
there came a letter accepting, in shocking bad 
English, my generous offer, but for a somewhat 
distant day. So I looked up some old papers, 
and bided my time. But, knowing my mission, 
judge my surprise when, on the eve of starting, 
a letter reached me from one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Institute, inviting me to his 
house, and signing himself * Roger Gridstone.' 
I hadn't shared in a plot since I left Italy, in 
183 — , Jack, and my spirits rose at once. 

I should have known from her recognition of 
me that La petite had had to fight her own way 
through the world — ^ay, and against heavy odds — 
if you had told me nothing of her history. Our 
eyes met in the Lecture Hall, and I saw — ^Heaven 
help her, Jack 1 — ^in the ready nerve with which 
she read and reflected the warning expression of 
mine, that she too had been a conspirator in her 
time, and would not betray me. Half a doz<m 
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words when we met in the hall of Eoger Grid- 
stone's house made, I thought, the matter safe; 
and we sat opposite one another, at supper, to all 
appearance perfect strangers. 
. It was glorious fiin, and I enjoyed it with the 
spirit and zest of twenty years ago. Who is this 
Eoger Gridstone, Jack ; and what deep-laid plan 
of his have I been helping to baffle? We have 
seen the fellow before, a hundred times, in every 
part of the globe. The face of one whose only 
restraint upon self-indulgence would be its cost ; 
the large, soft hand that honest labour has never 
hardened into manly roughness, but which has a 
velvety touch, under which cruel talons may lie ; 
the supple form, adapted to kotoo perfectly ; the 
smooth, flexible voice that follows and accommo- 
dates itself to every expression of the hearer's face. 

After supper, during which Mr. Gridstone had 
talked for the party, and upon my subjects, too, — 
if the man is a rogue, Jack, be sure he is not one 
of the first water, — a loose-jointed young fellow 
came slouching in, with whom our host retired for 
a few minutes' private conversation. Miss Grid- 
stone leaving the room shortly after. La petite 
and I were at last alone. What passed between 
us, I had better perhaps tell you as it passed. 

She was looking so tired and pale, and gave 
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back my smile so pitifully, that the first thing to 
be done evidently was to cheer her. ' Ma petite,' 
I said, * what a pair of conspirators we are, to be 
sure ! The Gunpowder Plot was nothing to ours, 
although it may bear some resemblance to it, eh ? 
My dear, you want our Mend to blow up some- 
body, I take it?' 

She shook her head with a somewhat lighter 
smUe. * Is he coming, Mr. Western ?' she asked, 
eagerly. * Shall I see him again ?' 

' Of course, ma petite ; but just now he is away 
from England.' 

*I shall not, then — and yet — ^he said that he 
would come to me if I wanted help.' 

I did my best to explain away your indiscreet 
promise. Jack, and assured her that, beyond 
doubt, you would come if there were no other way 
to help her ; but that, in the mean time, and until 
you should return to England, could she not, I 
asked, trust me in your place ? 

* I am sorry to have given you all this trouble, 
Mr. Western/ 

*My dear, I enjoy it — ^you can't guess how 
much. I haven't had such fun for years.' I was 
obliged to be more serious when I saw her grave 
face watching me. ' Ma petite,' I said, in another 
tone, * you can trust me ?' 
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: ; *As his Mend/ she said, confidently, and put 
her little hand in mine. And, rising as she did so, 
do you know, Jack, it struck me curiously that 
the Httle hand rested in mme, clasping it firmly, 
almost as if she expected then and there to com- 
mence some journey with me as her guide. 

* You are happy here, ma petite ?' I asked. In- 
deed, I scarcely knew what to say. Jack. * You 
have no care ?' 

* No ; sometimes I wish I had, Mr. Western*' 
*Eh?' 

* I should be happier and far better for it, per- 
haps,' she said, wearily. 

There was so much wisdom in the remark. Jack, 
and withal it so perplexed me, that I had no an- 
swer ready for her. 

*I am beginning to be afraid, Mr. Western,' she 
said gravely, * that I have been hasty and wrong 
to write to Captain Steele. But I supposed he was 
in England ; and he was so kind and urgent — ' 

* Ma petite,' I interposed, * Steele would find it 
hard to forgive you if you had a pain in your fin- 
ger and kept it from him.' Forgive me. Jack. 
The poor child, it was evident, sickened so for a few 
kind words that I could not help it And you 
should have seen the pretty, pale face flush, and 
the heavy eyes grow luminous. * Before he went 
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away he was very particular to give me full instruc- 
tions about you,' She was looking at me very 
wistfully, I can tell you, Jack. * K you wrote, I 
was to start for Guiltcross at once. It was not al- 
together my fault that I did not, my dear. And I 
was to see you, and somehow to say that if your 
need were urgent, I had instructions which would 
meet that too. Is it, Ellen ?* 

She shook her head. * I think not, Mr. Western ;' 
but her face, suddenly white again, and her languid 
manner, belied the assertion. 

' They are kind to you, my dear — ^these guardians 
of yours ?' 

* Yes, very ; you will be sure and tell him that, 
if you please, Mr. Western.* 

'Meaning Jack !' I asked. 

* Yes ;' and she evidently wondered I should ask. 
* I should wish him to know that. You will see him 
again, sir, and will take charge of this message for me.' 

She paused a little while and then continued — ' I 
should like all who have been kind to me, to feel 
assured that I remembered them, and what they 
did for me. If I could anyhow send a message to 
Sister Angelique, that I forgive her, with my love, 
I would. I can send to Miss Kdgrief — ^through 
you, sir; can I not? and I thank you for your' 
own kindness to me.' 
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* That has been little enough, as yet, my dear ; 
but I have the will for more.' 

^I have nothing to say against my guardian, 
Mr. Western; please remember that It is my 
bad nature that will not let me like him, I have 
no doubt ; and Miss Grridstone is more than kind 
to me, and will be, I am quite sure, to the last.' 

* The last what, ma petite ?' 

^ I am so glad to feel sure, Mr. Western, that he 
will know that they were very good to me ; and 
that, when I die — ' 

' Die, ma petite ! why that ghastly word ?' 

She was looking at me very quietly, wondering 
at my excitement ^ I am beginning to understand, 
Mr. Western,' she said, * that this is what this dull, 
weary sensation is meant to tell me. I have been 
blaming myself bitterly, because I did not see and 
understand it sooner. But it is becoming plain to 
me now — ^plainer every day.' 

She was such a trying sight, and the urgency of 
her need was so palpable, that I made up my mind 
at once what course to pursue. But just then little 
Miss Giidstone came tripping back, and interrupted 
u& Whereupon, of course, I reassumed my rSle of 
conspirator, and, in the most natural maimer possible, 
lapsed iato a conversation upon the subject of my 
lecture. But, would you believe it, Jack? the 
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little woman saw through it completely — ^wasn't to 
be humbugged. 

^ My dear/ she said to my poor fellow-conspi- 
rator, ^ how flushed you look ! I'm afraid I inter^ 
rupted you too soon.' 

^ It isn't of the slightest consequence, madam/ 
I said ; ^I was explaining to Miss Barker the — ' 

* If you please, sir,' she said, * will you excuse 
my telling you that you need not trouble yourself 
to act before me? I saw you knew my dear, 
directly your eyes met in the lecture room.' 

I was so disconcerted at this little body having 
been too deep for me, and haying it in her power to 
upset all my plans, that I sat silent and spell-bound. 

* You — ^you need have no fear of me, sir, if you 
please,' she said. ^ I hope I shall never originate 
anything without Boger's sanction and approval, 
but he is not Ukely to question me about this — 
this little mystery, and I am not in the habit of 
volunteering information. So, if my dear wishes 
me to keep her secret, I may safely promise to do 
so, I am sure.' 

' There is no secret. Miss Qridstone,' said Ellen, 
flushing; ^it could not matter if aU the world 
knew that — ' 

' It is all my &ult, Miss Gridstone,' I interrupted 
her. ' If I had had the sense to know — ' 
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' Please, oh ! if you please, don't let us talk about 
it,' she interrupted us, in her turn. 'It is impos- 
sible, of course, that any Mend of my dear's can 
mean Boger harm in coming here.' 

'Upon my honour, no. Miss Gridstone,' I pro- 
vesDecL* 

' And I am such an old-&shioned simple body, 
without a grain of curiosity in me, that I had 
much rather know nothing at all about you, 
sir. 

* Miss Gridstone,' I said, * I beKeve you are old- 
feushioned in the possession of that feushion of 
womanly kindness that is, most likely, old as Eve. 
Nay, Miss Barker is my authority. Miss Gridstone, 
I have been a bit of a doctor in my time. Will 
you let me prescribe ?' 

* For my dear ?' she cried. * Oh ! I knew that 
she was ill.' 

* I think not, Miss Gridstone ; but she may be. 
There is no great harm done yet, however ; and if 
you will make her take a glass of wine sometimes, 
when you think her faint and languid — ' 

* I told you so, my dear,' cried Miss Gridstone, 
triumphantly. 'I've got it for her often, Mr. 
Western, but she would only sip a drop and put 
the wine-glass down.' 

' She will be more docile now,' I said, ' and fur- 
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ther, Miss Qridstone^ if you could get her out into 
the sunshine, and among people's yoices.' 

' H'm, that's not so easy,' said Miss Gridstone, 
thoughtfully. * We have so little society, you see, 
sir. But I will bear your wish in mind. And 
there's often something going on in the town, if we 
do but look out for it. To be sure, there's notice 
giyen of a Quakers' meeting for to-morrow night ; 
but they're such an aggravating set of people that 
it's just as likely to turn out a silent one.' 

* And, Miss Gridstone,* I whispered, ' I was never 
anything but a quack in medicine, and my reme^ 
dies are all natural ones. I am afraid Miss Barker 
has been living too much alone, and thinking too 
much of herself. It's a curious remedial agent to 
suggest^ I know ; but if you happen to have a neigh- 
bour with a pretty child, that she could play with 
and fondle, it will be weU worth your whfle to 
bring them together, I assure you.' 

While Miss Gridstone was considering this sug- 
gestion, her brother entered — ^her coming had 
been to prepaxe us for his, I am pretty certain— 
and mth him his high-coloured, loose-jointed guest 
It was getting late, and he was evidently glad of 
that, or any excuse, to make his escape. Curious 
to know more of this youth, I made some excuse 
about preferring my cigar in the open air, and. 
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gaining my freedom, soon overtook him. Awkward 
and bashAil as the cub had been in-doors, he was 
loud-voiced and confident enough now. 

*Do you smoke a dry cigar?' he asked, after 
we had walked together some little way. 

* I shall to-night' 

* Sorry I can't keep you company, sir. But 
we needn't part, perhaps, for all that. Would a 
game of billiards be in your way? Gridstone 
never goes to bed early.' 

I declined this challenge, too, and the youth 
eyed me curiously. ' You don't drink or play,' he 
said ; * how the do you amuse yourself?' 

* Never more pleasantly than with a pleasant 
companion,* I said, making him a meaning bow. 

The cub looked at me more suspiciously : but I 
kept my countenance, and the compliment told. 
* Try one of these cigars, sir,' he said ; * they ought 
to be good, for they cost a first-rate price, and 
were bought by a first-rate judge.' 

* Meaning ?' 

* Oh, not by me. I don't pretend to it Grid- 
stone helped me to them.' 

' He seems a ' I left him to fill up the 

blank in his own way. 

' I believe you. It wouldn't take a man long to 
learn what Eoger Gridstone isn't up to.' 
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' In addition to the secrets of the tobacco trade 7 
'Ay, ay.' 

*The sort of man/ I suggested, 'one would 
rather have as a friend than as an enemy.' 

' I should think so, indeed. If you should eyet 
find yourself in any little diflSculty with him, bear 
one thing in mind — ^keep him fix)m closing. You 
wouldn't soon forget a nip from Eoger Gridstone, 
I can tell you.' 

'No?' 

' I ought to know him. He and my old governor 
were thick as thieves, and he has had me in lead- 
ing-strings for years. The governor left him my 
guardian, you know.' 

' Mr. Gridstone seems ,to have been singularly 
fortunate in his wards,' I suggested. 

'Eh?' 

' Of course, I can only speak from my experience 
of two — ^he may have others less creditable — ^your- 
seK and Miss Barker.' 

'Ay, ay; Miss Barker.' And the cub broke 
into a hoarse laugh that I wished mi^ht choke him. 

' He is Miss Barker's guardian, I think ?' 

' Well, he should be, I suppose ; nobody has a 
better right, if what folks say is true.' 

' And they say ?' 

^ Only that her name might be Gridstone, and 
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nobody eyer heard that the old fox had any 
brothers. Verbum sap, eh ? You won't come in ? 
We were outside a noisy public-house. * You're a 
bit of a public character, I suppose ; I should be 
happy to make you known to two others. I 
expect Tom Saker and Bob Mauley are here to 
sign their articles to-night. Maybe you know 
Bob better by his fancy name, the Craven Pet, 
christened out of compliment to me, sir. They 
fight next month ; and if you haye a mind to put 
a Kttle money on the Stag, that's Tom, here's 
your man — Sam Crayen, of Guiltcross Place, sir.' 
And, with a nod, the cub left me for his more 
intimate Mends. 

That fellow, Jack, was suffering from sundry 
disorders so yiolently, that twenty years ago, when 
I was practising the principles of the moyement 
cure, I should haye ineyitably haye tried the effect 
of an application of medical gymnastics upon his 
person. But I considered that my hand was out 
of practice ; besides^ the Stag's friend and pupil 
might resent my remedy; so, finally, I strolled 
back to Gridstone's house, and listened patiently 
to that unconscious gentleman for a" full hour, 
before I was allowed to go to bed. K the man is 
a rogue. Jack, be patient ; his tongue wiU surely 
hang him. 
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So far, I have given you an almost literal 
account of my mission. I don't think you need 
be very anxious for La petite. She has a stanch 
friend in little Miss Gridstone ; and if your old 
ally, whom I will take care to see to-morrow, can 
and will provide her with the remedy I shall sug* 
gest, all wUl be weU. When I say to her, * the 
evil which Jack Steele anticipated for this child, 
and did his best to guard against, has come upon 
her,' if she is the business woman you led me to 
suppose, she wiU say *Phil,' or, perhaps, at this 
stage of our intercourse, * Mr. Western, will oblige 
by stating how ;' which will give me an opportunity 
of laying before her, not only the diagnosis of La 
petite's disease, but my views as to its treatment. 

Soyez tranqmllCy my dear Jack. I am writing 
this in the best bedroom of Eoger Gridstone's 
house, whom I hear snoring in perfect unconscious- 
ness that an enemy, maybe, watches at his side. 
Trust me to deal as successfully with this curious 
epicene acquaintance of yours, Mrs. Cockerton. 
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